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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


The Poverty-industrial Complex 


‘The targeting of welfare dates 
to the ‘Old’ Right of the 1960s 
— the movement headed by 
Barry Goldwater and identified 
with the John Birch Society. In 
the 30 years since the 1960s, 
right-wing think tanks and 
intellectuals have polished and 
refined the critique...” 


by Bill Berkowitz 


n 1996, welfare as we knew it was 
changed radically by the passage of 
the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation 
Act. The new law gave states unprece- 
dented leeway in determining how to set 
up their own delivery systems within 
broad federal requirements. Confronted 
with the daunting task of rapidly imple- 
~ menting this “reform,” many states chose 


to contract out services to non-profit orga-~ | 


nizations and for-profit corporations. 
Longtime advocates of welfare privati- 
zation were delighted. It was difficult to 
tell which part of the “reform” trifecta 
made conservatives, and many liberals, 
happier — the potential multibillion-dol- 
lar market; the promise that welfare recip- 
ients would no longer get an “easy” ride; 
or the prospect of shutting down Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC), thus ending the federal govern- 
ment’s commitment to a social safety net. 
As Lucy A. Williams, Professor of 
Law at Northeastern University School of 
Law, points out in Political Research 
Associates’ The Public Eye, “the targeting 
of welfare dates to the ‘Old’ Right of the 
1960s — the movement headed by Barry 
Goldwater and identified with the John 


- The Guardians, a painting by Ann Altman, portrays women guarding the web of life: a bird, a fish, a tree and a child. Women 


are essential ee in all societies, but U.S. federal welfare reform is a direct attack on mothers and children. 
Painting © by Ann Altman, from the Syracuse Cultural Workers Carry It On Peace Calendar 


Birch Society. In. the 30 years since the 
1960s, right-wing think tanks and intellec- 
tuals have polished and refined the cri- 


tique, and developed the policies that. 


were captured in the current bill.” 

A not-so-funny thing has happened on 
the way to a fully privatized welfare sys- 
tem. Many of the largest companies 
receiving contracts from individual states 
are facing charges of inefficient, inept and 
improper behavior. For almost four years, 


two of the biggest contractors, Maximus 


“Inc., and Lockheed Martin, have been on 
a rollercoaster ride of limited successes 


and questionable practices. It’s difficult to 
get a handle on either end of the spectrum 
because states are failing to systematically 
track or evaluate what’s going on. 
Maximus Inc.’s misuse of welfare 
funds and other rapacious conduct result- 
ed in a request by Milwaukee-area 
Democratic Congressmen Jerry Kleczka 


and Tom Barrett to the General 
Accounting Office in October, 2000, for a 
full inquiry into practices by private com- 
panies hired to manage welfare services. 

_ “The increased privatization of state 
aid programs for the poor has revealed 
that some for- profit corporations have 
mishandled welfare funds and contracts,” 

Kleczka said. “Hopefully the GAO can 
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Five Years of Injustice and Counting 
National Studies Warn That Welfare Reform Brings Deepening Poverty 


by Janis D. Shields, American 
Friends Service Committee 


rganizations across the country 
are raising serious questions 
about the effects of welfare 


reform. The verdict is clear: 


Most major groups that have looked 
deeply into the impact of Temporary 
Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) 
have recommended serious changes to the 
existing program. 

In an effort to better assess the success 
or failure of the 1996 Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act 
(PRWORA), the American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC) has released a 
compilation of the findings from a wide 
cross-section of faith-based organizations, 
women’s and civic groups, government, 
private research and public policy institu- 
tions nationwide. 

“It is alarming to see that, across the 


board, findings have not been positive,” 
said Kathryn Kurtz, AFSC associate direc- 
tor of the National Community Relations 
Unit. “That holds true regardless of the 
social or political leanings of the organiza- 
tion conducting the study — whether liberal 
or moderate, faith-based or government, 


‘¢ More than half of employed former 
welfare recipients were unable to pay 
rent, buy food, afford medical care and/or 
pay for phone and electric service. 
According to one study, only former 
recipients with at least a two-year post- 
secondary or vocational degree were like- 


The facts on welfare reform are startling. More than half 
of employed former welfare recipients were unable to pay 
rent, buy food, afford medical care or pay for utilities. 
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grassroots or academic, overall the message 
is that TANF has not been adequate.” 
As Congress now revisits PRWORA 


with its first series of hearings on the . 


reauthorization process, it is crucial to 
view the human impact of welfare reform 
in assessing its success or failure. The 
facts are startling. In 1999, the year from 
which data is most comprehensive: 


ly to escape poverty by earnings alone. 

¢ Compared to their white counter- 
parts, black recipients were more likely to 
be required to take a pre-employment test, 
less likely to obtain employment regard- 
less of educational background, and less 
likely to report receiving job or education- 
al information from caseworkers. 

@ Women leaving welfare earned an 


average of $6.75 an hour, barely enough 
to raise a family of three above the federal 
poverty line. Fifty-eight percent of 
employed former recipients had incomes 
below the poverty line. 

+ Requests for emergency food assis- 
tance increased by an average of 17 per- 
cent in 2000, according to the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors. Sixty-two percent 


of those requesting assistance were chil- 
oD AS eS 


See Five Years of Injustice page 18 


Special Section on 
Welfare Reform 


See related stories on pp. 6-9. 
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Report Documents Nationwide Escalation of 
Hate Crimes and Violence Against the Homeless 


Report compiled by the National 
Coalition for the Homeless 


rthur Cramer was covered in blan- 

kets asleep on a street corner one 

late December night when his 
friend, Ron Travis, heard him grunting. 
Ron looked over to see a group of 
teenagers stomping and hitting the 67-year- 
old man. He immediately picked up a large 
rock and started heading toward the group, 
apparently scaring them off. 

Arthur arrived at the Las Vegas, 
Nevada University Medical Center in crit- 
ical condition. He died three months later. 
“He didn’t say anything to them. He had 
his blankets over his head. That’s the way 
he sleeps,” Travis stated. 

Alarming stories such as Arthur 
Cramer’s have come to the attention of 
homeless advocates nationwide over the 
past several years. Advocates and homeless 

_ Shelter workers have received reports of 
men and women who are set on fire, beaten, 
harassed, killed and even dragged to death. 

“If you would have asked me two years 
ago if hate crimes and violence against 
homeless people were a problem, a trend, I 
would have said ‘no,’ ” explains Michael 
Stoops, director of community organizing 
for the National Coalition for the Homeless 
(NCH) with more than 30 years of experi- 
ence in homeless advocacy. 

“But in the fall of 1999, seven home- 
less men were murdered in Denver, and 
these incidents prompted us to find out 
just how common such incidents were. 
Much to our surprise, we found that such 
incidents were happening on a routine 

pebasis itall regions-of the country.” « 


the Homeless released the annual publica- 
tion, A Report of Hate Crimes and 
Violence Against Homeless People in the 
United States in 2000. It compiles reports, 
such as the lethal assault on Arthur 
Cramer, for the year 2000 and lays out 
recommendations to ensure that one of the 
most vulnerable groups in our society — 
those without permanent housing — are 
protected against violent acts and hate 
crimes. The report aims to educate law- 
makers, advocates and the public about 


to his legs, back, and buttocks. 


- For too.long, the abject poverty of homeless people on city streets has - 
: pai » “been ignored by political leaders. But now, a nationwide outbreak of 
ro i OpJune 20,,tae National. Coalition, for _ violence and hate crimes’against the homeless is also being ignored. © 


the problem of hate crimes and violence 
against people who are homeless. 
Findings for the year 2000 show that, 
spanning 41 cities nationwide, 66 home- 
less people were victims of violence, 
including 43 people who were killed. Sixty 
victims were male; five were female; and 
one unknown. Most perpetrators were 
males between 18 and 35 years old. From 
the previous year, the 1999 report found 
105 homeless people were victims of vio- 


‘Homeless Man Set on Fire, Kissimmee, Florida 


A homeless man reported to police that he was set on fire after trying to sell a gold 
necklace to four men on the street on January 9, 2000. Earl Lawrence, 34, reported that 
the men poured gasoline on the necklace after throwing it on the ground. When he 
attempted to put the fire out, one of the suspects poured gasoline on him and set him 
on fire. Lawrence remained at the hospital in stable condition with third-degree burns 


A Wave of Fear After Two Murders, Modesto, California 


_ Lydia Gans 
"photo 


lence, including 49 who died as a result of 
their injuries. These crimes occurred in 26 
different cities, with 43 male victims and 
16 female victims. 

Combining the numbers from the 1999 
and 2000 reports, a total of 171 hate 
crimes and/or violent acts against home- 
less people were reported in 63 different 
cities around the country. Undoubtedly, 
because there is no systematic method of 
documenting reports and incidence of vio- 


Cases of Hate Crimes and Violence Against Homeless People 


Compiled by The National Coalition for the Homeless Homeless Man Killed in Police Custody, Peoria, Illinois 


Eugene K. Pitchford, a homeless man, died of asphyxiation while being restrained 
by police officers. An employee said Pitchford became upset when he tried to turn in a 
bag of aluminum cans and was told the recycling center was closed. Police were called 
to the center, chased Pitchford and tackled him. During a struggle with three officers, 
Pitchford was sprayed with pepper spray and repeatedly struck with a baton. A fourth 
officer helped handcuff Pitchford, who fell unconscious as officers tried to lift him to 
his feet, and died in police custody. The coroner ruled his death to be accidental. 


Teens Stab Homeless Man 18 Times, Seattle, Washington 


Three teens stabbed a homeless man 18 times in August of 1999, leading to his 


lence against people who are homeless, 
this number is an under-representation of 
what is happening on our streets to the 
hundreds of thousands of men, women 
and children who lack permanent housing 
on a given night. 

“When politicians and the mass media 
dehumanize people, they become victims 
of these types of crimes,” explains Paul 
Boden, director of the Coalition on 


“These horrendous hate 
crimes against people experi- 
encing homelessness must stop 
now! We must protect every- 
one in our country against all 
violent acts, regardless of their 
housing status.” | 


— Sue Watlov Phillips, executive director 
of the National Coalition for the Homeless 


Homelessness in San Francisco. 

In the 2000 report, the National 
Coalition for the Homeless advocates 
immediate action to. end: thé: Violence, 
including calling on the Department: of 
Justice to recognize publicly this serious 
national trend, to maintain a database that 
tracks these abuses, and to research the 
dynamics of the problem. 

Additionally, NCH lobbies for the 
inclusion of housing status in current and’ 
future hate crimes legislation. As a com- 
munity-based initiative, NCH promotes 
awareness training at police academies 
and departments nationwide for trainees 
and ‘police officers’ on how to-deal effec- 


«tively and: humanely with people who 


become homeless in their communities. 

“These horrendous hate crimes against 
people experiencing homelessness must 
stop now! We must protect everyone in 
our country against all violent acts, 
regardless of their housing status,” 
exclaims Sue Watlov Phillips, acting 
executive director of NCH. 


Both the 1999 and 2000 reports are avail- 
able on NCH’s website http://www.national- 
homeless.org. Hard: copies: of the:report:cait' be 
obtained. directly from NCH»:!: ©) [sicnee2e 


Two homeless people were killed in late December, 2000, causing many to take 
extra precautions. Some homeless people left for other cities, some went to the mis- 
sions, some began clinging in groups and finding other places to sleep. Women began 
sleeping in groups, and were afraid to walk alone. Jesse Alfredo-Federico Origel, 18, 
has been charged in the killing of 43-year-old Johu Michael Tracey as he pushed his 
bicycle across a Modesto scrap-metal yard. 


Handicapped Homeless Man Beaten, Honolulu, Hawaii 
In October, 2000, firefighters responded to a small rubbish fire and discovered a 48- 


beaten. He was taken to Queen’s Medical Center, where he died a short time later. 


Man Found Ablaze, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


were suppressed with a fire extinguisher, and he was rushed to the hospital. 


year-old homeless man lying unconscious five feet from the fire. The man’s wheelchair 
was on fire and he was suffering from head and facial wounds and appeared to have been 


Jose Orosco, a homeless man, was discovered near a shopping center in 
Fredericksburg in December, 2000. Police responded to a report of a brush fire and 
instead discovered Orosco on the ground, in flames from the waist down. The flames 


death. The teens then left the body of David Ballenger on a heap of refuse under 
Interstate 5. Ballenger, 46, was remembered by his family as a gentle, loving man who 
chose to live on the street. 


Attempted Murder of Homeless Man, Memphis, Tennessee 


On January 11, 2000, Brian Eugene Harrell, 19, was charged with attempted murder 
for beating and setting fire to a homeless man in Memphis in November, 1999. Johnny 
Dates, 44, was doused with alcohol, set afire, and beaten with metal pipes. In January of 
2000, Dates remained in the hospital being treated for second- and third-degree burns 
over 50 to 60 percent of his body. 


Probation for Killing a Homeless Man, Dallas, Texas 


A man convicted of criminally negligent homicide for the shotgun slaying of a 
homeless man who was rummaging through trash outside his house will serve no state 
jail time for the killing. On November 15, 1999, Robert W. Sanchez, 38, shot and 
killed William McKinley Long, 50, from his second-story bedroom window with a 12- 
gauge shotgun. Long was attempting to strip copper wire and tubing from a junked 
refrigerator that Sanchez had left in the street. In June of 2000, Sanchez, who faced a 
maximum sentence of 10 years, was given two years’ community supervision instead. 
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“Many of the cited citizens 
are homeless, have limited 
resources, and virtually no 
means to obtain relief. They 
would be subject indefinitely 
to the ignominy of arrest if 


this request is not granted.” 
— S.F. District Attorney Terence Hallinan 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


n response to a direct appeal by 
Religious Witness with Homeless 
People, S.F. District Attorney 
Terence Hallinan has, in effect, 
granted an unconditional amnesty to thou- 
sands of homeless people who were 
issued bench warrants for “quality of life” 
violations issued by San Francisco police 
between January, 1996, and June, 2000. 

Sister Bernie Galvin, director of 
Religious Witness, said, “Tens of thou- 
sands of poor and homeless people have 
been burdened with arrest warrants hang- 
ing over their heads all these years for 
unpaid fines or not showing up in court. 
They are now free of that burden.” 

As the result of a series of face-to-face 
meetings between the leaders of Religious 
Witness and D.A. Hallinan and Deputy 
D.A. Paul Cummins, the district attor- 
ney’s office filed a motion in San 
Francisco Superior Court on June 5 ask- 
ing for a dismissal of all warrants issued 
for quality of life misdemeanors and 
infractions. On June 7, Superior Court 
Judge Ronald Quidachay granted the 
motion and dismissed warrants issued 
against people cited under virtually the 
entire spectrum.of anti-homeless laws. . 


_-’ This judicial order amounts:to a sweep- 


ing amnesty for all warrants over one year 
old issued against homeless people cited 
by police for obstructing a public way, 
loitering, trespassing, camping in the 
park, sleeping in a park, disobeying park 
rules, begging/aggressive soliciting, ille- 
gal peddling and drinking in public. 

For nearly a decade, under mayors 
Frank Jordan and Willie Brown, San 
Francisco police have aggressively crimi- 


»inalized. homeless. people for acts that are 


essential to their survival, such’as sleeping 
outside, camping in parks, sitting on side- 
walks, covering up with blankets, or loi- 
tering in doorways in a city with fewer 
than 2,000 shelter beds for more than 
14,000 homeless people. 

During this period, San Francisco has 
been cited repeatedly as being among the 
five meanest cities in the country for its 
anti-homeless laws in the nationwide sur- 
veys conducted by the National Law 
Center on Poverty and Homelessness. 

Hallinan’s de facto amnesty lifts a seri- 
ous legal burden from the backs of thou- 
sands of homeless people caught in the 
trap of zealous, anti-homeless enforce- 
ment. In the court papers filed on June 7 
by Hallinan in support of the dismissal of 
thousands of outstanding warrants, the 
district attorney wrote: “Many of the cited 
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In San Francisco, 80,775 citations were given since 1996 to homeless people for 


Lydia Gans photo 


“quality of life” crimes, including covering up with a blanket on public sidewalks. 


citizens are homeless, have limited 
resources, and virtually no means to 
obtain relief. They would be subject 
indefinitely to the ignominy of arrest if 
this request is not granted.” 

Sister Galvin sent Hallinan a letter on 
behalf of the steering committee of 
Religious Witness on January 31, 2001, 
asking for amnesty for those criminalized 
by the 80,775 citations and citation-related 
arrests of homeless people from January, 
1996, to June, 2000. Galvin asked Hallinan 
to “reverse, at least to some degree, some of 
the injustices that have been perpetrated 
upon homeless people through the Matrix 
policy of San Francisco.” 

The letter triggered a series of meet- 
ings between Religious Witness and the 
D.A.’s office, In the first meeting with. 


- Hallinan in early February, 2001, Galvin 
proposed a complete amnesty: for -home:=*. put it, implicithy-equating ‘thomeless:peo- «‘ 


less people burdened with bench warrants. 
“Hallinan was immediately open and 
immediately said yes,” Galvin stated. 

Galvin, Danielle Radford of Religious 
Witness, and Rev. Keenan Kelsey of Noe 
Valley Ministry then met with Deputy D.A. 
Cummins in May to go over the 80,000- 
plus quality of life citations that turned into 
bench warrants. By June 7, Hallinan had 
drafted the official dismissal of all warrants 
for quality of life offenses, and had it 
signed by the judge. The sweeping amnesty 
went into effect that day. 

Galvin said, “Many people have lived 
for a year or longer under the threat of 
arrest under these citations. This relieves 
homeless people of the burden of fear — 
fear of being arrested under the warrants. 
Many poor and homeless people feel that 
Hallinan is a person who cares and who 
seeks alternative solutions to actually 
arresting people for being poor.” 

This amnesty was the second time that 
Hallinan responded positively to an urgent 
moral request from the clergy on behalf of 
homeless people. In January of 1996, 
Religious Witness met with him and 
gained amnesty for thousands of homeless 
people caught up in bench warrants as a 
result of 39,000 citations issued since 
then-Mayor Jordan launched the Matrix 
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program in August, 1993. 

Hallinan has been nearly the only 
political leader in the Bay Area to stick 
his neck out in favor of more humane 
treatment for homeless people. But for the 
progressive district attorney, apparently 
no good deed goes unpunished. 

A sneering column in the San Francisco 
Chronicle on June 26 by Ken Garcia 
denounced Hallinan for not being willing 
to use his powers as district attorney to 
attack the homeless. Headlined, “D.A. 
builds a pro-filth platform,” the Chronicle 
column mocked Hallinan for reportedly 
considering a run for mayor in 2003, say- 
ing that every other candidate will be run- 
ning on an anti-homeless platform. 

All other mayoral contenders will be 


_ Calling for, “less refuse and fewer human 


toll booths,” as the Chronicle cynically 


ple with garbage. The Chronicle colum- 
nist goes on to make that vicious equation 
explicit, writing: “But guess who stands 
alone, champion of the downtrodden, the 
anti-quality of life crusader? Some people 
talk trash. Terence Hallinan delivers it. A 
vote for Terence will mean filthier streets, 
more homeless, more pungent sidewalks.” 

Only in the pages of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, which has championed anti- 


homeless policies for years, would a - 


“champion of the downtrodden” be 
ridiculed and denounced for the crime of 
having a social conscience. In other times, 
in other places, journalists themselves 
would consider it a badge of honor to be 
called a “champion of the downtrodden.” 
But in the Chronicle, a columnist scores 
points by snidely deriding a public official 
for standing up against the systematic per- 
secution of a hated minority. 

By some bizarre twist of logic, the 
Chronicle warns that, if Hallinan acts to 
moderate the anti-homeless laws and 
police repression that have earned San 
Francisco a repeated place on the list of 
the “Five Meanest Cities” in the entire 
country, then he must be accused of caus- 
ing increased homelessness. 

More fair-minded observers might say 
that San Francisco’s severe affordable 
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S.F. Anti-Homeless Laws 


housing shortage and skyrocketing hous- 
ing prices, coupled with the disastrous 
fallout from welfare reform and rising 
poverty rates nationwide, are to blame for 
increasing homelessness. The Chronicle, 
however, distorts the truth by attempting 
to blame in advance any future increase in 
homelessness on a district attorney who 
simply prefers to find a decent alternative 
to prosecuting poverty-stricken people for 
living on the streets. 

When San Francisco’s major newspa- 
per irresponsibly equates Hallinan’s com- 
passionate approach towards homeless 
people with delivering “trash” and running 
on a “pro-filth” platform, it has stooped to 
a dangerous level of intolerance, bordering 
on incitement to hate an unwanted minori- 
ty group. In the analysis of this Chronicle 
column, homeless people are not fellow 
humans caught in a cycle of poverty in the 
most overpriced housing market in the 
country. They are not human beings at all, 
in fact, but trash. 

The Chronicle article goes on to 
ridicule Hallinan as “the crafty statesman 
of the shopping-cart brigade” and says, 
“Hallinan will stand alone as the protector 
of lawless urchins everywhere.” Such 
anti-homeless bigotry may make for a col- 
orful column. But look at it in another 
light for a moment — the light of history. 

In the Deep South in the 1950s, public 
sentiment often ran high against another 
unwanted minority banished from 
“respectable” society by the laws of segre- 
gation. Many public officials and newspa- 

pers always supported the prosecution of 
members of that minority for the “crime” of 
causing discomfort by their very presence 
in the neighborhoods of the “good, law- 
abiding” citizens in the majority. 

A handful of courageous dfficials<and 
journalists stood’ up against the’ weight of 
public opinion, and resisted those who 
passed laws against this despised minority. 
But how many district attorneys ever stood 
up against the laws of segregation? How 
many columnists for Mississippi newspa- 
pers denounced the prevailing prejudice of 
their society? How many took the other 
road, and vilified the minorities of their day 
in print? How do they look now through 
the lens of history? 

In the history of American journalism, 
we have seen shining examples of news- 
papers that champion the downtrodden, 
and stand up for the rights of the scorned 
and insulted. How different a legacy the 
Chronicle is leaving. 
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Camp Paradise ws. City Hall 


Police prepare to evict peaceful, self-help came as Green Party mayor turns his back 


by Becky Johnson & Robert Norse 


hey didn’t know what else to do. 

They were homeless on the 

streets of Santa Cruz, trying to 

quit drugs, and most had jail 
records. The local shelter was inadequate 
or full. Many of them lived in an area 
long since abandoned by private property 
owners, the Army Corps of Engineers, 
and the City of Santa Cruz. Directly 
across from Salz Leathers, a tannery that 
was one of Santa Cruz’s oldest and most 
polluting businesses, and behind a ceme- 
tery along a garbage-strewn riverbank 
near the Highway One overpass, this 
small group of homeless people decided 
to make themselves a home. 

“T’ve lived along the banks of the San 
Lorenzo River off and on since 1984. This 
is my home,” says Camp Paradise founder 
Larry Templeton. Cemetery workers say 
they haven’t seen a Parks and Recreation 
employee or a Public Works employee 
cleaning up trash there in 20 years. Area 
residents rarely took a walk along the 
shimmering river under the Sycamore 
trees. It was too dangerous. 

Santa Cruz County Coroner’s office 
reports indicate that a disproportionate 
number of homeless people have lost their 
lives due to overdose or violence in the 
area of the San Lorenzo River and the 
Highway One Bridge. Down-and-out 
alcoholics inhabited the bushes; and bro- 
ken bottles, old couches, mattresses, junk 
food litter, and signs of human defecation 
were everywhere. 

“We decided to clean up our home,” 
Templeton explains. “We bought our own 
garbage bags and using all volunteer 
jJabor} we’ began to clean’ up ‘the river- 
dbank:? He takes,a drag on -a;cigarette, shis 
eyes squinting from under the brim of his 
baseball cap. Blue light shines down on 
him through the blue tarp canopy 
stretched above him. All around him, 
neatly organized, are bicycle parts, tools, 
and a workbench. 

This past winter, the homeless camp 
dwellers put up the blue canopy and three 
. or four tents were pitched below. They felt 
safety in numbers, and since they were all 
trying to quit drinking or doing drugs, they 


This homeless woman in Santa Cae is one of hundreds of people Alene Smith photo 
unable to find shelter amidst the tourists and affluence of this seaside city. 


The least likely people have created the best possible model 
of community. They have demonstrated ecological steward- 
ship by cleaning up the area, shown themselves to be good 
neighbors, created a drug- and alcohol-free atmosphere, and 
provided free bicycles and repair to other homeless people. 


helped to keep each other sober. 

“T came here in October of 2000,” said 
Danny “Cookie” Blair, who is unrivaled 
as the camp cook. “Kay and Donald came 
about that time, too.” 

Outside of the blue canopy, they built a 
river-rock firepit for cooking. As they 
cleared the trash away from their tents, 
they planted vegetable gardens. 


More’ péoplé joined thém: Each began ~ 
to itmptové the Camp im the: way they were ~~ 


most suited. Joseph built a footbridge over 
an eroded section of the path. To keep it 
from washing out again, he built a gold- 
fish pond. The paths from the nearest 
street were widened and smoothed out so 
Camp Paradise resident Kay, who uses a 
wheelchair, could come and go. She holds 
down the camp regularly, watching over 
things. Her husband Donald works in the 
bike shop. 

For weeks at a time, nearly 20 bags of 


garbage showed up next to the garbage 
receptacle along the river levee bike path. 
One day last April, a Parks and Recreation 
worker walked down the river to see where 
all the bags of garbage were coming from. 

“When he got here he was amazed,” 
reports Cookie. “He couldn’t believe all 
the garbage we’d cleaned up.” 

. The place was starting to look real 
pretty,” ‘Larry says ‘with obvious pleasure. 


“He told us to keep on doing what we 


were doing, and that was it.” 

Larry points to a gate in a six-feet-tall 
chainlink fence next to the cemetery. “See 
that gate?” he says. “The garbage here 
was piled higher than that gate. We pulled 
a truck up to this gate from the cemetery 
and loaded up all the trash. It weighed in 
at 4800 pounds at the landfill, and that 
was just one of our clean-up efforts.” 

Santa Cruz Mayor Tim Fitzmaurice 
got word of the camp from City Parks and 


Recreation workers and came to visit the 
camp in May. “He looked around and said 
it was real nice here,” said Joda. 

One of the campers has AIDS and uses 
medical marijuana. When the mayor 
arrived, he saw his five tiny plants in little 
pots. “Put those out of sight,” Fitzmaurice 
advised. “He said he’d try to get us a 
dumpster and a port-o-potty,” added Kay, 
“but we never heard from him again.” 

The next day a police officer came to 
the camp and pulled up four of the plants. 
The “nicest” one he kept in its pot and 
took away with him. The homeless patient 
argued that as a legitimate medical mari- 
juana user, he was entitled to grow five 
plants. The police department then told 
some members of the Santa Cruz City 
Council that the campers were growing 60 
plants by the river. 

Although the vast majority of residents 
on nearby Felker Street supported Camp 
Paradise, one neighbor complained. The 
police came down and placed notices on 
all the tents ordering them to clear out by 
July 1st or face arrest. With literally no 
place to go, the campers decided to talk to 
the press. 

Camp critics like City Councilmember 
Ed Porter later took Camp Paradise to task 
for not remaining “low-profile,” but that 
decision was really made for them by 
Mayor Fitzmaurice and the police. The 
mayor made promises he didn’t keep and 
then allowed the police to take actions 
that directly violated his commitments. 

Larry Templeton reports that the 
mayor has not returned his phone calls in 


a month. Toni, a pregnant mom living at - 


the camp, who was married in a high-pro- 
file ceremony by Mayor Fitzmaurice last 
year, says she” s still waiting to get ‘word 
back from the mayor about the photos of 
the event that he promised them. Instead 
of waiting for the City Council to make 
good on Vice-Mayor Christopher Krohn’s 
two-year-old promises to set up portapot- 
ties in heavily-used camping zones, Camp 
Paradise residents paid for one and 
installed it, as well as trash cans. 
Ironically, both Porter and Fitzmaurice 
were elected to the Santa Cruz City 


See Camp Paradise page 16 


City’s Suit Dismissed Against the Koffee Klatch 3 


by Becky Johnson 


n June 1, Judge Samuel Stevens 

dismissed the-five-month-old 

harassment suit filed against 

three homeless activists who 
were lobbying in Mayor Tim Fitzmaurice’s 
office to end the law which criminalizes 
homeless people if they sleep or cover up 
with blankets at night. 

David Beauvais, attorney for the defen- 
dants, said: “This is a victory for home- 
less activists, and for those who would 
bring homeless issues before public offi- 
cials in a persistent lobbying effort. We 
have more than the right to free speech in 
our own living rooms.” 

Beauvais argued that the civil suit, 
which utilized the resources of the Santa 
Cruz City Attorney and Police 
Department, was actually a SLAPP-suit, 
or Strategic Lawsuit Against Public 
Participation. It was meant to silence 
homeless advocates. A February 8th hear- 
ing in Judge Kathleen Akao’s court dis- 
missed an earlier SLAPP-motion on the 
part of the defense. An appeal of that 
decision is in progress. 

The suit had been opposed by the 
California Homeless Civil Rights 
Organizing Project, a statewide coalition 


of groups working to document human 
rights violations against homeless people. 
Testimony at the hearing on the merits 
of the restraining order from defendant 
Becky Johnson included the Homeless 
Census 2000 report’s in-time head count 
of 1273 homeless people in the City of 
Santa Cruz, a city with a population of 
54,000 which had emergency shelter 
space last December for only 165. On 


ness day, the activists took turns going 
into the public reception area of Mayor 
Fitzmaurice’s office to attempt to make an 
appointment with Fitzmaurice, who con- 
trols the City Council agenda. 

Often the activists were met by 
Administrative Assistant Anna Brooks 
who took their messages and delivered 
them to the mayor and members of the 
Santa Cruz City Council. 


Rabbi Chayim Levin praised Judge Stevens’ decision 
as: ‘A victory for the First Amendment and a victory 
for homeless activists everywhere.” 


direct examination from Attorney Kate 
Wells, Johnson reported a rash of violence 
committed against homeless people, and a 
growing death toll among the homeless. 
Another motive for beginning the 
Koffee Klatch was the death of “Boxer” 
Billy Densen, who died on November 12, 
2000, of apparent hypothermia in his 
wheelchair in a carport in Beach Flats. 
That prompted a small group of deter- 
mined activists to begin a lobbying effort 
on December 4, 2000, called the City Hall 
Koffee Klatch and Tag-Team Teach-in. 
Serving coffee at 10:00 a.m. each busi- 


Defendant Bernard Klitzner testified 
that on December 13, “Mayor Fitzmaurice 
came out of his office and ordered Brooks 
to take a memo saying that the people in 
the office were speaking at the top of their 
lungs inches from staff. Since no one had 
been talking loudly, we were quite con- 
cerned that the mayor was creating a false 
record about us.” Nor did Fitzmaurice file 
a “disturbing the peace” complaint. 

Robert Norse testified that again on 
December 15, Mayor Fitzmaurice ordered 
his staff to take a memo reporting that 
Robert Norse, Becky Johnson and 


Bernard Klitzner were speaking “at the 
top of their lungs.” During testimony, 
Beauvais revealed that Anna Brooks was 
not in the office on December 15. “How 
can this be evidence of harassment of Ms. 
Brooks when she was not even in the 
office on that date?” Beauvais asked. 

On December 21, the very day that the 
Homeless Service Center reported the 
deaths of 41 homeless people for the year 
2000, Brooks signed her declaration claim- 
ing that harassment by the three defendants 
made her “emotionally distraught” and 
“unable to perform my job duties.” 

Her claims of harassment included 
“occupying the office furniture for their 
own personal use making it unavailable 
for use by other persons,” “talking to peo- 
ple who came and went,” “passing out 
flyers,” “making tape recordings,” 
“attempting to purchase copies using a 
$20.00 bill,” “stealing pens,” “helping 
themselves to office supplies,” and 
“attempting to pilfer food” from a dona- 
tion barrel. Brooks also accused Johnson 
of a “sudden assault” when she video- 
taped her for one second from a distance 
of 10 feet in a public place. 

Not discussed in Brooks’ declaration 


See Judge Dismisses Suit page 16 
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Food First Builds a Movement for Economic Rights 


by Ellen Danchik 


he Food First/Institute for Food 
and Development Policy 
launched an Economic Human 

Rights Bus Tour in Oakland on 
May 29 with a walking tour of housing 
programs in downtown Oakland, followed 
by an evening of uplifting calls for justice 
by poor and homeless people and commu- 
nity activists, held at the First 
Congregational Church of Oakland. 

The purpose of the Food First bus tour, 
endorsed by the Congressional 
Progressive Caucus, was to highlight the 
need for national policy initiatives to pro- 
mote economic human rights and to chal- 
lenge California’s growing hunger and 
homelessness. The tour traveled through 
Oakland, San Francisco, Davenport, 
Watsonville, Hollister and Salinas. 

The evening at Oakland’s First 
Congregational Church began with pow- 
erful and moving stories of life on the 
streets by homeless people who were will- 
ing to stand up in front of 200 people and 
give very personal testimonials that 
revealed the human side of homelessness 
and poverty. The Oakland events were 
hosted by Building Opportunities for Self- 
Sufficiency (BOSS), and the speakers 
were introduced by boona cheema, execu- 
ive director’ of BOSS. 

Marquita, who lives at the BOSS 
Youth House, opened the evening with a 

‘very dynamic performance of her poem, 
“The Black Statue of Liberty,” that por- 
trayed the black woman’s experience of 
survival and empowerment in America. 
Her performance set the tone of what was 
to follow throughout the evening: very 
personal stories about the harshness of 
life, but also about hope and the power of 
people helping each other and fighting for 
justice and creating change. te 

Mary McAdams, a nurse by profes: 
sion, described how she became injured 
on the job, and eventually found herself 
homeless. She said that even though she 
had also worked as waitress, a school bus 
driver, a secretary and a driver’s educa- 
tion teacher, her inability to continue to 
work in those fields because of her back 
injuries led to bouts of homelessness. 

McAdams questioned why many peo- 
ple fear those who are homeless. “We 
don’t have a disease,” she said. “We are 
simply human beings who have situations 
in our lives that we have no control over. 
Financially, life is really difficult for 
many of us in the homeless situation. 
Some people can work, but the price of 
housing is so high and so exorbitant that 
we just can’t meet those needs.” 

She also spoke of her work with COP- 
WATCH, a human rights group that has 
fought for and won the right of people to 
sleep on the street without being arrested 
for merely being asleep outdoors. 

Richard, a teenager living at the BOSS 
Youth House, described the hardships he 
has endured while living on the street and 
in many different group homes. Because 
of problems with his family, he found 
himself alone with no one to turn to for 
help. Richard said that when people 
would find out that he was living in a 
group home, they often would back away. 

While he said he is glad to have a 
home now, he is still bothered by every- 
thing he has gone through in his young 
life. He found the courage to stand up in 
front of 200 people and talk about his 
very personal experiences, he said, 
because he wanted everyone to under- 
stand how difficult it can be for young 
people who through no fault of their own 
find themselves on the street. 

David Earl Surrell, who has lived his 
whole life in Oakland, was inspiring as he 
spoke of his experience as a mental health 
consumer who is bipolar and lives at the 


DOES HUNGER IN 
THE U.S. VIOLATE 
HUMAN RIGHTS? 


Food line outside Glide Memorial Church in San Francisco. 


Photo: Impact Visuals 


‘‘We are demanding basic human rights. Human rights 
have never been won without a fight. If you think about 
the French Revolution, it was not just driven by principles 
of liberty and démocracy; it was driven by the fact that. 
there was no bread to eat, and when'‘the queen: said tovleti > 


people eat cake, we know what happened.” 
— Anuradha Mittal, executive director of Food First 


Oakland Homeless Project Shelter. 

“IT have been bipolar for 20 years,” 
Surrell said. “Seven months ago I was 
homeless in Oakland. I was manic. I went 
to John George Hospital 12 times in one 
month, only to get kicked out onto the 
streets every time. I would return to the 
street, again manic. I would be out for a 
few days and someone would call the 
police and they would 5150 me. They 
would come and strap me to a gurney and 
take me to John George Hospital for an 
overnight evaluation. I wanted help finding 
housing and developing peace of mind, but 
every time they put me back on the street 
with nowhere to go and a supply of med- 
ication that could have killed me.” 

After going through this revolving 
door from hospitalization to homelessness 
for months, Surrell was referred to 
BOSS’s Oakland Homeless Project. He 
said, “Without the Oakland Homeless 
Project I would still be on the street. The 
program has helped me to better myself 
and my situation. It has enabled me to see 
that I can live a normal life and have a 
place to stay. I am able to cope better with 
my illness because of the groups there.” 

Although Surrell has found help and 
emergency housing, he still faces the 
imposing task of finding permanent hous- 
ing he can afford in an increasingly gentri- 
fied Oakland beset with skyrocketing rents. 

“But now everywhere I go for housing 
there is a two- to three-year waiting list,” 
he said. “If you are homeless and on a 
fixed income, that is not very helpful. 
Also I am very upset with the way they 
have taken the funding for MediCal, and 
instead of helping people with mental dis- 
abilities, they send them to prison and 
then the situation is only made worse. I 


would like to see more affordable housing 
and more vocational rehabilitation and 
more opportunities to get jobs. More 
money should be spent on recovery and 
less on prisons.” 

What was striking about the testimoni- 
als from poor and homeless people was 
how much they had to offer in terms of 
intelligence and insight, and how people 
who have undergone tremendous hard- 
ships themselves remain eager to help 
others and to work for social change so 
that others do not have to suffer their fate. 
There was a real sense of activist spirit 
among the speakers and a strong commit- 
ment to fight for economic justice. 

It takes courage to bare your personal 
tribulations to an audience of strangers, but 
the speakers said they were willing to do so 
because they know there is power in their 
stories. When the truth is told enough 
times, they said, the politicians cannot hide 
from it or continue to cover it up. 

A number of speakers from human 
rights organizations addressed the issues 
of poverty and economic human rights 
violations, including Cheri Honkala of the 
Kensington Welfare Rights Union in 
Philadelphia, Ethel Long-Scott, director 
of the Women’s Economic Agenda 
Project in Oakland, and Mark Weisbrot, 
director of the Center for Economic 
Policy and Research in Washington, D.C. 

Anuradha Mittal, executive director of 
Food First, said, “Article 25 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
states that everyone has the right to a stan- 
dard of living adequate for the health and 
well being of himself and herself and of 
those in the family, including the right to 
food. If you look at the United States 
today, there is a big gap between the goal 


of universal access to adequate nutrition 
and the reality of hunger that plagues mil- 
lions in this country. 

“According to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 10.5 million households, 
which is one in ten households, does not 
have adequate access to food. For a coun- 
try which has the largest acreage of agri- 
cultural land, 36 million people are living 
in these households who do not have 
enough to eat. Fourteen million of those 
are children under the age of 18.” 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors con- 
ducted a survey of 25 cities throughout 
the United States in December of 2000 
that showed a 17 percent increase in the 
requests for emergency food assistance. 

“In California alone, the golden state, 
11.4 percent of households are experienc- 
ing hunger,” Mittal said. “Hunger in the 
United States is not growing because of a 
shortage of food. We know we tell our 
farmers not to grow food and we pay 
agribusiness not to grow food. But it’s 
really growing because of poverty, low- 
paying jobs, higher housing costs, unem- 
ployment, food stamp cuts, and welfare 
reform: These are the root causes of grow- 
ing hunger in America.” 

She said that despite the sense generat- 
ed by the mass media that an economic 
upswing has created widespread prosperi- 
ty in America, poverty has engulfed tens 
of millions of people who have been left 
behind in this “new” economy. 

“Over 40 million Americans today live 
below the poverty line,” she said. “Despite 
their best efforts, an increasing number of 
working families are trapped in poverty, 
working full time, year round, for the mini- 
mum wage of $5.15 per hour, earning only 
83 percent of the poverty-line income for a 
family of three. Extreme poverty is grow- 
ingamony children> The United: States has 
aheé highestirate of child poverty among:the 
industrialized countries. One in five chil- 
dren is growing in poverty. 

“In 60 percent of households with chil- 
dren who are experiencing hunger, at least 
one member is employed. These are not 
lazy people who are looking for handouts 
from the government. These are hard 
working Americans who are not able to 
feed themselves — 39 percent of adults 
requesting food are employed. Rising costs 
of living increase hunger as a smaller por- 
tion of income is left to purchase food.” 

Despite the yearly reports of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors which document 
the alarming rise in hunger in cities across 
the land, billions of dollars were cut from 
the food stamp program under both 
Democratic and Republican presidents. 

“Instead of raising food stamp alloca- 
tions to provide for this need,” Mittal said, 
“the federal government instead chose to 
cut billions from the program budget in 
1996, and Bush’s budget is also based on 
more cuts. Over $27 billion in food stamp 
money was slashed over a six-year period 
in 1996 and billions more were cut from 
child and adult care food programs and the 
summer food service programs. Legal 
immigrants have been excluded from food 
stamp benefits, a change which affects 
almost a million people — 150,000 of 
those are children. The new food stamp 
limits also limits the cost of living adjust- 
ment in the budget, which will allow infla- 
tion to erode benefits. People are forced to 
make a choice between having a roof over 
their heads or putting food on the table.” 

Economic rights must be upheld as part 
of the spectrum of universal human rights, 
Mittal said. Because millions of people 
have been denied human rights due to 
poverty, hunger and homelessness, she 
delivered a powerful call to the confer- 
ence to start a social-change movement 
that will fight for economic justice. 


See Food First Builds A Movement page 20 
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Will the homeless have to profess faith before being sheltered or served at soup kitchens? 


by Bill Berkowitz 


n their day-to-day lives, the homeless 
depend upon a bevy of government 
services including job training, shel- 
ters and food programs, to name a 
few. President George W. Bush’s faith- 
based initiative, which aims to fund social 
services through religious organizations, is 
certain to affect delivery of these services. 

Unveiled in spectacular fashion just 
months ago, President Bush’s faith-based 
initiative has hit the skids. Rather than 
being a potentially handsome payoff to 
his right wing culture warriors, it has 
instead become the nexus for an unortho- 
dox alliance between the Left and the 
Right. The controversy Bush’s initiative 
engendered has forced him to delay 
implementation. 

For the Christian Right, there are three 
contentious issues related to the initiative: 

1. How qualifications of eligible reli- 
gious organizations will be determined; 

2. Governmental regulations and 
scrutiny linked to funding; and 

3. The threat that government grants 
will require diluting their central, reli- 
gious message. 

For liberals and progressives, criti- 
cisms of the faith-based initiative are cen- 
tered on, but not limited to, questions 
involving separation of church and state. 


THE GOLD RUSH BEGINS 


On January 29, 2001, amidst fanfare 
and surrounded by Christian, Jewish and 
Muslim clergy, Bush issued an executive 
order creating the White House Office of 
Faith-Based and Community Initiatives. 
Immediately after Bush’s announcement, 
the gold rush began as the White House 
switchboard fielded nearly 200 calls per 
day requesting information about the pro- 
gram. After the February 20 official open- 
ing, the staff was “slammed with phone 
calls” looking for grant applications, writes 
the Associated Press’ Sharon Kehnemui. 

Bush’s faith-based initiative, trumpeted 
during the presidential campaign as an 
exemplar of his commitment to “compas- 
sionate conservatism,” has been on the 
agenda of right-wing think tanks and of 
the Christian Right for a decade. 
“Charitable Choice” first came to light 
when Attorney General and then-Sen. 
John Ashcroft inserted this provision into 
the Personal Responsibility and Work 
Reconciliation Act of 1996. The charita- 
ble choice amendment requires states — if 
contracting nonprofit organizations to 
provide social services — to include reli- 
gious organizations in the mix of agencies 
eligible for government contracts. 

Announcing the White House Office of 
Faith-Based and Community Initiatives, 
Bush remarked, “We will not fund the reli- 
gious activities of any group, but when 
people of faith provide social services, we 
will not discriminate against them.” While 
religious organizations historically 
received government funding for emer- 
gency food programs, childcare, youth pro- 
grams and the like, they were specifically 
prohibited from religious proselytizing. 

Ashcroft’s provision, writes Cathlin 
Siobhan Baker, co-director of the 
Employment Project, removed “prohibi- 
tions regarding government funding of per- 
vasively sectarian organizations. Churches 
and other religious congregations provid- 
ing welfare services on behalf of the gov- 
ernment may display religious symbols, 
use religious language and religious criteria 
in hiring and firing employees.” 

Bush’s faith-based initiative expands 
that precedent, allowing religious organiza- 
tions equal access to governmental funding 
for performing an array of social services. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


“From the left to the right, everyone assumes that faith-. 
based programs work. Even the critics of Dilulio and his _ 
office haven’t denied that. We hear that and just sit back 
and laugh. In terms of empirical evidence that they work, 


it’s pretty much nonexistent.” 


— Byron K. Johnson, Center for Research on Religion and Urban Society, 
a think tank started by John Dilulio, director of Bush’s faith-based initiative. 


Bush has also appointed a group of true 
believers and seasoned conservatives to 
head up the effort and spread the word. 

For starters, the president appointed 
longtime criminologist and political scien- 
tist John Dilulio director of the new 
agency. In the mid-1990s, Bruce Shapiro 
writes in Salon.com, Dilulio “made a stir 
with what turned out to be one of the most 
dangerously wrong predictions in the 
annals of public intellectuals. Relying 
upon reams of supposedly irrefutable 
data, Dilulio predicted a massive coming 
wave of crime by children and teenagers 
— crime of unprecedented brutality.” He 
characterized these youth as a “genera- 
tional wolf pack” of “fatherless, Godless 
and jobless” teens, who he termed 
“Superpredators.” 

Dilulio’s rhetorically-charged predic- 
tion had at least two outcomes. His star 
rapidly rose within conservative circles, 
and politicians from both parties outdid 
each other staking out the “we’re tougher 
on crime than you” turf. This unleashed 
an unprecedented war on America’s 
young people, including punitive legisla- 
tion such as California’s recently passed 
Proposition 21. Though Dilulio was flat 
out wrong — in fact, despite highly publi- 
cized school shootings, overall juvenile 
crime plummeted — Dilulio has been 
rewarded with appointment as director of 
Bush’s new White House Office of Faith- 
Based and Community Initiatives. 

The deputy director for the White 
House Office is Don Eberly, who served 
as deputy director for the office of public 
liaison during the Reagan administration. 


Eberly is one of the intellectual pillars 
behind the conservative notion of building 
the “civil society.” In conservative lexi- 
con, the civil society shrinks government 
by taking responsibility for the social 
safety net through the good works of 
faith-based, corporate and community 
entities along with philanthropists. 

Eberly has written several books on the 
subject including: America’s Promise: Civil 
Society and the Renewal of American 
Culture. He is also founder of the National 
Fatherhood Initiative and author of The 
Faith Factor in Fatherhood. 


FAITH-BASED BARNSTORMING 


When Cynthia Parr, wife of an 
Augusta, Georgia, rabbi, showed up at a 
Saturday morning gathering in late 
February to hear Stephen Goldsmith, the 
president’s top advisor on faith-based ini- 
tiatives, she wasn’t sure what to expect. 
According to Parr, Augusta’s mayor invit- 
ed some 200 clergy to meet Goldsmith, 
the former mayor of Indianapolis, so he 
could explain the president’s new initia- 
tive. (Parr learned of the event from a 
blurb in the local newspaper and showed 
up uninvited.) 

Holding the meeting on a Saturday 
morning, the Jewish Sabbath, ensured 
limited participation from the Jewish 
community. This was troubling enough, 
but Parr was unnerved by what she heard. 
Goldsmith explained how religious orga- 
nizations would now be eligible to receive 
government funds to provide a broad 
array of social services, and yet they 
could “continue to pass out religious 
material... and require prayer for their 


clients.” They could do anything short of 
billing the government for Bibles. 

Topping off the event was an appear- 
ance by the mayor’s special guest, Ralph 
Reed. Former Christian Coalition execu- 
tive director, Reed now runs his own con- 
servative political consulting operation. 
He played a key role in mobilizing the 
Christian Right for Bush prior to his do- 
or-die victory over the hard-charging Sen. 
John McCain (R-AZ) in the South 
Carolina primary. Reed is currently a 
spokesperson for the president. 

Parr left the meeting wondering: How 
might Bush’s program effect the separa- 
tion of church and state? 


IN THE CROSSFIRE 


Bush’s faith-based initiative has been 
the lightning rod for criticism and objec- 
tions from liberal and Left groups concern- 
ing potential violations of separation of 
church and state. They also question the 
lack of professional credentials and compe- 
tency of those hired to deliver services as 
well as potential discriminatory hiring 
practices at faith-based organizations. 

The initiative is a solid blow against 


public service workers and-may further © 


erode the power of labor unions :'Seasoned 
observers note it will also be nearly impos- 
sible to ensure financial accountability. 


Liberal church officials who have provided. - 


social services for years are also wary this 
initiative paves the way for wholesale 
dumping of the poor and homeless on the 
doorstep of America’s churches. 

Recently, resounding criticism has 
come from an unexpected quarter: the 
Christian Right. Pat Robertson, founder 
and head of the Christian Coalition, was 
first out of the gate expressing his doubts 
about the initiative, which was quite sur- 
prising given Robertson’s early and 
unequivocal support for Bush during the. 
campaign. On his Christian Broadcasting 
Network’s “700 Club,” and in a mid- 
March op-ed piece in The Wall Street 
Journal, Robertson admitted to being 
deeply troubled that groups such as the 
Rev. Sun Myung Moon’s Unification 
Church and the Church of Scientology 
might get in on the action. 

In early March, the ubiquitous Jerry 
Falwell, founder of the now-defunct 
Moral Majority, called upon Bush to 
specifically exclude Muslim groups from 
eligibility for government funds. In an 
interview with Beliefnet.com, an inter- 
faith website, Falwell claimed: “There’s 
clear evidence that the Islam religion, 
wherever it has majority control, doesn’t 
even allow people of other faiths to 
express themselves or evangelize or to 
exist in their presence.” A few days later 


Falwell backed off after U.S. Muslims _ 


reacted negatively to his comments. 

In a curious explanation — seeming on 
its face to bar many Christian Right 
groups from government money — 
Falwell suggested any group that “steps 
up to the door bearing any bigotry toward 
any human being should be disqualified 
for federal funding.” 

Richard Land, president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention’s Ethics and 
Religious Liberty Commission, wants no 
part of government money because he’s 
concerned that, along with the money, 
will come government intervention and 
regulation. He claims there are too many 
strings attached and he wouldn’t touch the 
government’s money “with the proverbial 
10-foot pole.” 

John Dilulio, speaking at the National 
Association of Evangelicals convention in 
Dallas, may have done more in one 
speech to alienate religious conservatives 


See Faith-Based Bonanza page 19 
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The Human Crisis of Welfare Reform 


A statement by the American 
Friends Service Committee 


oday, at a time when the U.S. 
economy is booming for some 
people, and the well-to-do are 
gaining ever more wealth and 
income, this country has adopted policies 
that abandon the war on poverty, efforts 
toward equality of economic access, and 
greater diversity in all sectors of the work- 
force. These policies amount to abdication 


- of the fundamental role of government “to 


promote the general welfare” as mandated 
by the U.S. Constitution. As a people, we 
have yet to learn that the general welfare 
is our common welfare. In fact, the term 
“welfare” is stigmatized and scorned. 

This trend in U.S. policy is sharply 
expressed in the 1996 “welfare reform,” 
the Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act, which 
abolished Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) and replaced it with the 
Temporary Assistance to Needy Families 
(TANF). The previous system had serious 
problems, but the new law created a sys- 
tem that does not address these problems, 
and does not support the goals its title 
suggests. 

This legislation is covertly but pro- 
foundly racist and sexist, based on stereo- 
typed images of people who receive 


_ means-tested government benefits and 


hostility toward immigrants and refugees, 
who are singled out for exclusion from 
access to public benefits. The congres- 
sional debate showed supporters blaming 
poor women for their poverty and willing 
to punish them and their children. 

The legislation worsens the destructive 
effects of a global economy that drives 
wages of low-wage workers ever lower. 
By forcing more than a million mostly 
unskilled people into an overcrowded 
low-wage labor market, it will drive wage 
levels down and increase the gap between 


by Jack D. Forbes 


any workers are not waged. 
This is due primarily to the 
fact that most unwaged work 
has been predominantly 
“female work” such as caring for children, 
the aged, and handicapped or convalescent 
persons. Reservations and other Native 
communities include large numbers of 
unwaged workers. (The so-called high 
unemployment rates on reservations are 
partly a fiction, since most adults and many 
youth are employed but are unpaid). 

The failure to compensate such workers 
has many negative results. The unpaid indi- 
viduals are, of course, monetarily deprived 
or are forced to apply for welfare or gener- 
al assistance rather than being waged. 
Instead of being recognized as valuable 
“social workers,” such caregivers are often 
denigrated and forced, in effect, to subsi- 
dize the rest of society with their unpaid 
labor while being treated as “deviants” 
placed under the control of often hostile 
bureaucratic agencies (whose rules are 
determined by male-dominated legislative 
bodies or the federal government). 

Why should hard-working caregivers 


- be forced, under increasingly harsh condi- 


tions, to ask for support instead of wages? 

Another negative result of the above sys- 
tem is that unwaged workers do not con- 
tribute to Social Security or retirement 
plans and, therefore, have no pension of 
their own available at retirement time. This 
is a major form of discrimination and 
undoubtedly violates international human 
rights law (as well as constitutional “equal 
protection” rights). Caregivers, after a life 
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This legislation is covertly but profoundly racist and sexist, 
based on stereotyped images of people who receive means- 
tested government benefits... The congressional debate 
showed supporters blaming poor women for their poverty 
and willing to punish them and their children. 


women’s and men’s wages. 

It does not provide adequately for the 
care of children whose mothers must 
work outside the home. At the same time 
it denies the value of the work of parent- 
ing. It makes little provision for address- 
ing individual barriers to employment, 
such as domestic violence or illiteracy. 

In an increasingly technical job market, 
it makes no provision for education and 
training for jobs that offer decent pay. In 
fact, it forces welfare recipients to aban- 
don college and other education programs 
that would qualify them for jobs that 


would provide adequately for their fami-_ 
lies. It establishes “workfare” programs in a 
which people who cannot find private sec- 


tor jobs must work off their benefits at 


minimum or subminimum wages. 
Protection of workfare participants by 
labor laws and civil rights laws that pro- 
tect all other workers is, at best, unclear. 
In most states, there is no protection 
against displacement of other workers. 
Workfare constitutes an attack on the sec- 
tor of unionized municipal workers and 
rolls back gains in setting wage and pro- 
fessional standards for skilled and social 
service workers, sectors that have been 
crucial entry points for people for color. 
AFSC’s views are profoundly at odds 
with the policies exemplified by this wel- 


fare legislation. AFSC’s faith that there is 


that of God in every person leads us to 


“support efforts for economic and social 


justice and to recognize economic rights 
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Instead of being recognized as valuable “social workers,” care- 
givers are often denigrated and forced to subsidize the rest of 
society with their unpaid labor while being treated as deviants 
placed under the control of often hostile bureaucratic agencies. 


of often hard work, are sometimes forced to 
live in poverty when old and infirm because 
of not having been paid for their work. 
Caregivers are also often forced to go 
without health insurance, unless, of 
course, they have a spouse with enough 
income to pay their share of the premium. 
To be without health insurance, life insur- 
ance, etc., is to be placed in the position 
of being damaged healthwise and losing 


years from one’s potential life span. Such 
jeopardy is certainly a violation of human 
rights and equal protection principles. 
“Mother’s Day” once each year hardly 
makes up for such jeopardy! 

It is not enough to say that married 
couples are taken care of if the “bread- 
winner” earns enough to feed the caregiv- 
er and dependents. If a breadwinner earns 
$10 per hour, but has to share that income 


as human rights. 

Nonprofit organizations and faith com- 
munities have a role to play in assisting 
the poor to meet their needs and assert 
their rights, but government at all levels 
has an essential responsibility to assure 
economic security. The federal govern- 
ment has an affirmative responsibility to 
assure that basic economic rights are met. 
We reaffirm an AFSC statement on wel- 
fare, which said: 

“We urge the US. government to adopt 
an approach that recognizes the basic 
economic human rights, including the 
right to a job, income, shelter, health 
care, education and a decent environ- 
ment. Such an approach should include a 
national income maintenance policy to 
assure all persons an adequate standard 
of living; an employment policy which 
makes available jobs, training, quality 
child care and other support services and 
which creates jobs that fill the multiplicity 
of unmet needs in our society; effective 
enforcement of affirmative action laws; 
protection of the right of all workers to 
organize and bargain collectively.” 

The 1996 welfare reform legislation 
threatens a crisis that will be evidenced in 
increasing hunger, homelessness, and 
poverty and in fissures in the solidarity of 
poor communities. We call upon our allies 
in the religious, women’s, civil and 
human rights, labor, and human service 
organizations to join in a challenge to this 
looming crisis, with these goals: 


« Creation of public and private jobs at a 
livable wage, with health benefits, occupa- 
tional health and safety coverage, and anti- 
discrimination protections. At the same 
time we must not assume that everyone 
should be seeking work outside the home. 

« Assurance that all workers, including 
workfare workers, have the night.to orga- 


"See Crisis in Welfare Reform page 19 


Compensating Workers Who Are Unwaged 


with two persons instead of one, the wage 
has been immediately reduced to $5 per 
hour apiece; and if there are two depen- 
dents in addition, then $10 may be divid- 
ed by 4, giving $2.50 per hour apiece. 

Such income levels are incredible in an 
era in which CEO’s are paid from $1,000 
to $35,000 or more per hour! A dependent 
in a CEO’s family might have from $300 
per hour (and up) to meet health, educa- 
tional, shelter, food, and entertainment 
needs, as opposed to $2.50 per hour for a 
dependent in a more-than-minimum-wage | 
worker’s family. Hardly “rugged individ- 
ualism’” for the CEO’s dependents! 

The above situation has forced large 
numbers of women to seek waged work 
outside of the home, and thus the depen- 
dents in the household are left without 
anyone to care for them during the greater 
part of the day. Also in a two-outside- 
worker household, both waged workers 
are often too tired in the evening to super- 
vise youth or to engage in any kind of 
valuable educational or recreational activ- 
ities. The results certainly show up on a 
daily basis, with juvenile delinquency and 
social/educational problems of an increas- 
ingly alarming nature. The fiscal and 
social cost is immense! 

The forced entry of both parents into the 
job market also contributes to a surplus of 
labor, especially at the lower-waged levels 
of employment, and has the effect, I would 
argue, of lowering wages and weakening 
worker solidarity. This, in turn, contributes 
further to the extreme distortion in the dis- 
tribution of incomes which we have been 


See Unwaged Workers page 19 
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Will the Real Welfare Cheats Please Stand Up 


How Lockheed Martin and 
Maximus employed ques- 
tionable corporate practices 
to maximize profits from 
welfare privatization. 


by Bill Berkowitz 


Part II of Bill Berkowitz’s series on the 
Poverty-Industrial Complex looks at the 
corporations that have profited off “wel- 
fare reform” and the ways they have failed 
welfare recipients and taxpayers. 


rivatization of government pro- 

grams is not a new phenomenon. 

In the early 1960s, the Ross 

Perot-founded Electronic Data 
Systems (EDS) won the contract to man- 
age the Texas Medicaid program. As 
Adam Cohen pointed out in Time, EDS 
made its fortune by “crunching financial 
data for agencies like the Social Security 
Administration.” 

Another company quick to stake a 
claim to the turf was Maximus, Inc., 
based in McLean, Virginia, which priva- 
tized Los Angeles County’s welfare sys- 

between 1988-93. Founded in 1975 
~ by David Mastran, a former Defense 
Department analyst who worked for the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare during the Nixon administration, 
Maximus officials were optimistic about 


the profit potential. 
_ Welfare reform “is, as yet, an ‘indeter 
mined revenue pool,” ~company 


spokesman Kevin Gedding told the Los 
_ Angeles Times in 1997. “But there are bil- 
lions of dollars in potential project work 
that need to be done in the next four to. 
five years.” .. 

‘Bernard Picchi, an pati of growth 


stocks fox Lehman Brothers; told:-Zime-the _ 
potential market could easily be more than — 


$20 billion a year. “There’s no circus at 
this Maximus” writes Hoover’s Online, an 
investor news service, “although it pro- 
vides program management and consulting 
services to the three rings of state, county, 
and local government health and human 
services agencies — including child sup- 
port enforcement, managed care enroll- 
ment, and welfare-to-work initiatives.” 
Maximus has grown from a $50 million 
operation in 1995 to $105 million in 1996, 
to $319.5 million in 1999. Maximus has 
more than 3,700 employees located in 
more than 130 offices across the country. It 
has recently renewed or signed new con- 
tracts in several states, including Alaska, 
Illinois, Tennessee, South Carolina, New 
Jersey, Kansas, Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and Texas. And, according to the AFSCME 
Leader, the company also has operations in 
Buenos Aires and Cairo. Maximus has 
done so well financially that Forbes maga- 
' zine selected it as one of the 10 Best Small 
Companies in America in 1999. 
THE REAL WELFARE CHEATS 


Although the bottom line has been soar- 
ing, it hasn’t ‘been all good news for 
Maximus. Negative ‘headlines i in newspa- 
pers around the country have highlighted a 
series of corporate bad practices, including 
the misappropriation of funds, poor service 
provision, discriminatory practices at com- 
pany offices, and financial irregularities. 

The AFSCME Leader found that in 
1994, during the pre-welfare “reform” 
era, “Mississippi froze a child support 
collection contract with Maximus when 
costs nearly doubled what the state had 
spent previously.” In West Virginia, the 
company was disqualified from bidding 
on a state contract “after a state employee 
was convicted of taking a $20,000 pay- 
ment from Maximus.” (Maximus was not 
charged in the case.) 


When massive welfare cuts were made in 1996 as part of the Clinton administra- 
tion’s “reform” of AFDC, marchers took to the streets of Oakland in protest. 


Maximus went public in 1997, and the 
following year the company came under 
fire in Connecticut over a $12.8 million 
contract to run the program providing 
childcare for working welfare recipients. 
Within months Maximus found its opera- 
tions in disarray. ce 

Time reported that “more than half of 
the 17,000 bills submitted by child-care 


providers were over 30 days late in being . 


paid. Day-care centers were confronted 
with decisions about turning away chil- 
dren and parents trying to contact the 
company found that the telephone system 
had virtually collapsed.” ae 

“In terms of service here, they’ ve bea 


abysmal,” Rick Melita, a spokesperson for 


the Connecticut State Employees 


Association, told The Ethnic NewsWatch. - 


“They underbid, over-promised and they 
didn’t deliver.” 


« The breakdown in Connecticut was a. 


harbinger of things to come. Significant 
complaints against Maximus surfaced in 
other states as well. Privatization advo- 
cates have long considered Wisconsin, 
where Maximus provides a complete 
spectrum of “Wisconsin Works” (W-2) 
programs, the showplace of welfare 
“reform.” Since 1997, Maximus garnered 
more than $100 million in contracts in 
Milwaukee for welfare-related services. 
During the past several months, the 
Milwaukee Journal Sentinel has reported 
on growing dissatisfaction with and ram- 
pant improprieties in the way Maximus is 
running its contracts. 

A coalition of Milwaukee-area church 
groups, representing 50 churches in the city 
and suburbs, and six state lawmakers, 
including supporters of “welfare reform,” 
have called for the termination of a $46 
million Maximus contract that provides job 
training and other services to welfare recip- 
ients. The Milwaukee Journal Sentinel 
cited a late-July, 2000, audit by.the 


_ Legislative Audit Bureau which “found © 
-». . nearly $800,000 in questionable spending 

by Maximus.”:. This. included “thousands in. .. 
_-W-2 funds spent on soliciting contracts in 
_ other states, concerts for W-2 clients by : 
: Broadway: singer Melba Moore and a holi- 


day party for Maximus employees.” 

Jennifer Reinert, who heads the state 
agency that oversees W-2, said auditors 
found no evidence of fraud, and she 
blamed the problems on “sloppy book- 
keeping.” Maximus has agreed to pay 
back $500,000 for “improper spending of 
taxpayer W-2 money,” and to spend 
another $500,000 on “extra services for 
the poor in Milwaukee County to try to 
make amends.” 

Milwaukee Journal Sentinel columnist 
Eugene Kane wondered how “a large 
sophisticated company like Maximus — 
with welfare reform contracts in more 


than two dozen states — could have made 
so many glaring mistakes.” Kane reported 
that Maximus was “one of five agencies 
hired to help create a welfare ‘reform’ 
system here that ended up being so con- 
fusing and poorly run that in little more 
than three years, loads of frustrated poor 
people opted out of the system. Cutting 
poor families off the dole proved so suc- 
cessful, W-2 enjoyed a huge surplus of 
funds, mainly because the program was 
drastically overbudgeted in the first 
place.” Kane recognizes that Wisconsin 


has a welfare reform run like a business 


— “a poorly run business.” 

While the Wisconsin situation was 
unfolding, Maximus was also under siege 
in New York. According to the Mason 
City Iowa Globe-Gazette, New York City 


comptroller Alan Hevesi refused, to certify What began-as a little old feasibility 


$104 million in welfare-to-work contracts 


with*Maximus, charging’ thatthe ‘contract >’ 


by Mayor Rudolph Giuliani’s administra- 
tion raised the gees of “corruption, 
favoritism and cronyism.” 

Hevesi concluded that Maximus was 
given an unfair head start in preparing its 
bid. In April, a New York State Supreme 
Court justice blocked the contract because 
of “compelling evidence that the contract- 
ing process has been corrupted.” 

The Manhattan district attorney’s office 
launched an investigation into the hiring by 
Maximus of a father-in-law and a family 
friend of New York City’s welfare com- 
missioner, Jason Turner, as the company 
was preparing to bid on the city’s welfare 
contracts. (Turner was the architect of 
Wisconsin’s welfare programs). 

However, in late October, 2000, a state 
appellate court overturned the decision 
blocking the contract. It was a victory a 
beleaguered Maximus spokesperson 
called “vindication.” 

In addition to financial shenanigans, 
The Milwaukee Business Journal, on the 


basis of interviews with current and for- 


mer Maximus employees, reported that 


“16 formal gender or racial discrimination. . 


complaints have been filed with the 
Milwaukee office of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
filed against Maximus or one of its sub- 
sidiaries. In addition, as many as a dozen 
internal grievances were filed with the 
company’s human resources office related 
to unfair promotion practices.” 


DEEP IN THE POCKETS OF TEXAS 


Lockheed Martin is probably the 
biggest and most well-known company 
involved in welfare privatization. In The 
Nation, William D. Hartung and Jennifer 
Washh cribe how America’s largest 
weap ..s manufacturer designed a division 
of the company — Lockheed Martin 
Information Management Services (IMS) 
— “to run full-scale welfare programs in 


Don’t Slap Me 
by Micheal Creedon 
Don’t slap me on the street, 
Running after you, trying 

To sell my ailerons, the means 
By which I fly. 


Don’t bite me for being hungry, 
Not even eating grease; 

Your affluence has terrified you 
And now there’s no release. 


Texas and Arizona.” Coming on the heels 
of the company’s $885 million Pentagon 
contract, Lockheed Martin’s grand strategy 
includes allowing private companies “to 
run entire government programs; in the 
case of welfare and Medicaid, moreover 
these are essential services, affecting the 
most disenfranchised members of the pop- 
ulation, who are least able to defend their 
rights,” write Hartung and Washburn. 
Lockheed Martin’s controversial and 
checkered history makes Maximus Inc. 
look like a Girl Scout troop. Hartung and 
Washburn wrote: “This is, after all, one of 
the companies whose fondness for doling 
out bribes moved Congress to pass the 
Foreign Corrupt Practices Act in 1977; 


the company whose multibillion dollar _ 
overcharges on the C-54 transport plane, 


made ‘cost overrun’ a household, phrase;,,; 
- and.the company whose 1971 government ~ 


bailout — a $250 million loan guarantee 
with no strings attached — inspired for- 
mer Senator William Proxmire to coin the 
phrase ‘corporate welfare.’” And, of 
course, there’s the legendary $600 toilet 
seat Lockheed produced for the Navy. 
Lockheed’s pilgrimage to winning wel- 


- fare “reform” contracts in Texas reads like 


a twisted story from the Canterbury Tales. 


study,. turned into a major-league: privati- 
zation bonanza. In May, 1995, Dan 
Shelley, then- Governor Bush’s legislative 
liaison, quietly slipped a proviso “into the 
state’s welfare reform bill requiring a 
study on privatizing public assistance.” 

From that point, the governor and a 
number of his aides got involved; cam- 
paign donations were made by Lockheed 
to Congressman Dick Armey and 
Senators Phil Gramm and Kay Bailey 
Hutchison; “an unprecedented (and some 
believe unconstitutional) public-private 
partnership with the Texas Workforce 
Commission” was created; and, the 
unions initiated a campaign accusing 
Lockheed Martin of “improper lobbying” 
and “revolving door hires.” 

In the end, Lockheed Martin’s bid to 
completely overhaul Texas’ welfare sys- 
tem was rejected. However, the company 
received several major contracts. It has 
been quick to take credit for finding jobs 
for thousands of Texans who had been 
receiving welfare. As it is with many 
other states, it’s difficult to measure the 
long-term effects of Lockheed’s programs 
since, as Miriam Rosen reports in the 


‘Dallas Observer, the Texas State 


Legislature doesn’t track them. Rosen 
says, “the chief concern of many frontline 
poverty workers is the lack of research on 
the consequences of welfare reform. No 
one knows whether Lockheed Martin’s 
success stories will end up back on the 
dole in a few years.” 

Kim Olsen, an organizer at ACORN, 
told Rosen she had informally interviewed 
some 700 welfare recipients since the 
reforms took effect. Olsen “believes that 
Lockheed Martin’s tactics have left many 
aid recipients in the dark about benefits for 
which they are eligible — including educa- 
tional and child-care subsidies.” 

Lockheed has won more than two 
dozen contracts providing several states 


See The Real Welfare Cheats page 17 
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Faith-Based Perspectives on Poverty and Welfare Reform 


The persistence of widespread hunger in this country 
is immoral and is a serious challenge for both our 
government and the faith communities. 


The Poor Are Not Statistics 


The poor are not mere abstractions or statistics. They are real people and families, 
single mothers with children, the elderly, and new immigrants. They are members of 
our churches, mosques, and synagogues; sisters and brothers to us all. The hardships 
they face are, more often than not, a result of complex societal forces. Believers must 
reject the temptation to blame the poor for their plight. More than 50 percent of the poor 
are children. Likewise, we insist that any call for personal responsibility must be bal- 
anced by an equally strong call for social responsibility. 

There is a growing sentiment among many advocates that states and counties are not 
making the necessary economic investments that will result in improving the financial 
conditions of the poor. This view reflects an inadequate response to the critical need to 
eliminate poverty in the United States and not just move people off the welfare rolls. 


‘From a “Statement Addressing Poverty and Welfare Reform in Northeast Ohio,” issued by 
Catholic, Jewish, Muslim, and ‘Protestant leaders from Northeast Ohio, May, 1999. 


Economic Justice and Jewish Values 


Hebrew scripture details for us one of the world’s earliest social welfare systems. We 
are taught to leave the corners of our fields and the gleanings of our harvest to the poor 


(Leviticus 19:9), and to open our hands and lend to people whatever it is they need — 


(Deuteronomy 7-11). We learn that helping fellow human beings in need, tzedakah, is not 
simply‘a matter‘of charity, but of responsibility, righteousness, and justice. The Bible does 
not*merély tellus to give ‘to the poor, but to advocate on their behalf. We are told in 
Proverbs 31:9 to “speak up, judge righteously, champion the poor and the needy.” 

Jewish history also provides us with an example for helping the needy. During 
Talmudic times, much of tzedakah was done through tax-financed, community-run pro- 
- grams that provided for the poor, the hungry, the ill, and the children — a close parallel to 
the entitlement security we fought, and continue to fight, to preserve in our society today. 


From a statement by the Religious Action Center for Reform Judaism, June 26, 2000 
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_ Mobilization to Overcome Poverty 

Neither individual Christians ‘nor the Churches-have been adequately: reflective and. 
self-critical about the nature of the U.S. economic system and its consequences. 

American culture has grown comfortable in accepting poverty as an unpleasant but 
unavoidable byproduct of a free-market economy. Such thinking gives rise to a concep- 
tion that the poor are somehow responsible for their circumstance. This in turn often 
serves as an excuse to do nothing in the face of crushing poverty... Most devastating... 
has been the formulation of assumptions about what constitutes the “worthy poor,” as 
opposed to those who are imagined to be impoverished because of some character flaw. 
Such assumptions diminish the poor, serve as an obstacle to enacting effective policies, 
and give credence to a self-centered superiority and sense of entitlement that can only 
perpetuate divisions within our society. In contrast to the prevailing cultural assump- 
tions about the poor, many in the churches are discerning afresh and seeking to act in 
keeping with scripture’s preferential option for the poor. 

In the name of history’s most famous poor child, we give special attention to the 
needs of poor children in America... Poverty in America continues to thwart the full 
dignity of our people and denies them the lives for which they were created. 


From “Draft Protocol for a Mobilization to Overcome Poverty,” 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., Oct. 24, 2000. 


+ DEES SS 
Outrage for the Plight of 
Outrage for the plight of people living in poverty and concern for the powerless are cen- 

tral themes in our religious traditions. God cares deeply for the needy. We are a richly 
blessed nation. Yet, despite the booming economy, despite all that religious communities 
and charities do to end hunger, 31 million people in the United States still live in house- 


holds that struggle with hunger. The persistence of widespread hunger in this country is 
_immoral and is a serious challenge for both our government and the faith communities. 
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From a letter signed by 27 religious leaders of Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant governing . 


bodies, urging restored food stamp eligibility for low-income immigrants. October, 2000. 
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The Right to Food Security 


According to the 1996 World Food Summit, nearly, 900 million people suffer some 
degree of hunger. This is an intolerable situation. Thése are human beings. They have 
the right to food and food security. At the global level and in the abstract, I have found 
that most people in the United States agree. Yet, as a former leader of Catholic Charities 
USA, I found a different scenario if the focus of discussion shifted from the world’s 
poor and hungry to those who live in the United States. In this latter case, the issue 
tends to get framed as one of personal responsibility and not one of human rights. 

Why is food security viewed as a human right at the international level but as a per- 
sonal responsibility at the national level? 


Thomas Harvey, Philip Land Chair in Applied Catholic Social Thought, 
Center Focus, Center of Concern, Washington, D.C., March ,1998. 
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"Justice for the Poor in Catholie Tradition” 


Our Catholic tradition teaches that the moral function of government is to protect 
human rights and secure basic justice for all members of the commonwealth. Society as 
a whole and in all its subsidiary parts is responsible for building up the common good 
and for responding to the needs of the poor and vulnerable. But government is responsi- 
ble for guaranteeing that the minimum conditions for social activity, including both 
human rights and justice, are met. This responsibility includes generating employment 
and establishing fair labor practices, guaranteeing the economy’s infrastructure, regulat- 
ing trade and commerce, and levying the taxes to carry out its duties. 

How society responds to the needs of the poor through its public policies serves as 
the litmus test for whether it conforms to the demands of justice and charity. 


“In All Things Charity: A Pastoral Challenge for The New Millennium,” 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops/U.S. Catholic Conference, Nov. 18, 1999 


DGRS TIES 
Essential Reality of Interdependence 


The popular TV show “Survivor” vividly illustrates what happens when indepen- 
dence and competition for survival replace the essential reality of interdependence. Two 
groups of people on a desert island are left to figure out how to survive while eliminat- 
ing each of their neighbors one at a time to obtain a million-dollar prize. They spend 
time destroying one another in their quest to be the lone survivor, the independent one, 
the one with no need for others. We need each other to survive, and we can never really 
thrive as long as we define our existence as the war of each against all. 

We have built this country with freedom as our theme song, but we have also built it 
by community barn-raisings and mutual help at harvest time. Not all the interdepen- 
dence has been voluntary: this nation’s wealth was also built in part on the curse of 


slavery, and we are still struggling to overcome the resulting racial privilege and domi- 


nation. Only as we grow in our commitment to recognizing our interdependence will we 
live up to our commitment to liberty and justice for all. : 


Valora Washington, Executive Director, Unitarian Universalist Service Committee, 
from a report on UUSC’s “Welfare and Human Rights” Monitoring Project, September, 2000. 
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~ Covenant to Overcome Poverty 


In the strongest economy in the wealthiest nation in history, too many people are still 
being left out and left behind. An alarming number are children.... While the stock mar- 
ket soars, the gap between rich and poor continues to widen. Our religious forebears 
declared that slavery was morally intolerable. Today we insist that widespread poverty 
in the midst of plenty is a moral wrong that we refuse to accept any longer. The dispro- 
portionate impact of poverty on people of color is a further indictment of our society. 


From “A Call to Renewal” issued at the U.S. Capitol by religious leaders representing 60 Catholic, 
evangelical, mainline Protestant, and African American churches, Feb. 16, 2000. 
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The UC Chancelloes s mansion, whet Rosebud was shot to death by police. 


No one said, “Come out with your hands up!”” No phone 
call from a sobbing mother or lover begging her to just 
give up. No tear gas to drive her out so that she could 
be arrested. NO. Rosebud was made an example. 


What Really Killed Rosebud? 
by Claire Burch 


Regent Press, 2001 


Reviewed by Christopher Trimbly 


osebud Abigail Denovo was 
shot by an Oakland police offi- 
cer while alone and hiding in 
he bathroom shower stall of 
the Chancellor’s mansion at the 

University: of: California:in Berkeley: The 
| autopsy reports,and-newspaperaclippings 

found in Claire Burch’s latest and greatest 
book, What Really Killed Rosebud?, pub- 
lished by Regent Press of Oakland, tackle 
the truth in the killing of Rosebud, a.k.a. 
Laura Miller, on the UC Berkeley campus 
on August 25, 1992. 

The questions answered in Burch’s 
biographical account of Rosebud’s jour- 
ney are many. Those who were closest to 
Rosebud speak their mind with heart- 
breaking recall. Here are her lovers, her 
friends, fellow anarchists and revolution- 
aries for the counterculture, and the hid- 
den people. This reviewer was a friend of 
Rosebud’s and with others, carries on her 
political eco-activist work. 

Before coming to California, Rosebud 
passed through Ohio and hooked up with 
the Green Panthers. They have a cannabis 
smokers newspaper, The Revolutionary 
Toker, which she ended up selling for 
donations in Berkeley. At that time, when 
she had established herself in the Bay 
Area, Rosebud set up a local branch of the 
Green Panthers’ information table at the 
comer of Haste and Telegraph Avenue in 
front of then homeless-and-activist- 
friendly Cody’s Bookstore. She gathered 
signatures for various petitions and helped 
teach the locals and tourists about the sit- 
uation in People’s Park. 

Rosebud often slept in People’s Park 
and was very often kicked awake by a UC 
policeman’s jackboot. She was a small 
young lady, just starting to bloom physical- 
ly and mentally. She was still young and 
had the mentality of a warrior. And she 
was, in every sense of the word, a warrior. 

The world was at war with her. It 
attacked her religious beliefs or seeming 
lack of them: she called herself an atheist. 
Her political ideas and actions were called 
a “mental illness” at a psychiatric unit 
where she was sent as a young teenager; 
years later Rosebud wrote that they tried 
to coerce and drug her into submission. 
Rosebud was also involved in helping vic- 


tims of the mental health system. She 
wrote of her torturous experiences as a 
young, misunderstood, and truly defense- 
less girl, and comforted others who had 
also been hurt by “professionals.” 

Some of her ideas were off base. She 
never would hear me when I’d debate 
with her, feeling that violence begets vio- 
lence. I’d implore her to see that the mani- 
festation of a utopian, peaceful co-exis- 
tence could never be the result of violent 
actions. She felt, as many revolutionaries 
felt, that the way to peace was to prepare 
for, -war.]; argued: that being prepared for 
war was in fact wise — but to instigate 
war was unforgivable and fatal. You can’t 
bring hell with you to Heaven, and expect 
Heaven to stay Heaven, can you? But 
often that view on life is in the minority. 
Sometimes. those around you offer other 
roads to “glory.” 

In Rosebud’s case, she decided that 
instead of going to jail she was going to 
go out fighting; and would even take a 
couple of people she considered the 
biggest offenders with her. She dyed her 
hair black, and this leads me to think she 
did hope to return from her horribly mis- 
guided deadly mission. Some feel she just 
wanted to trash the mansion in retribution 
of cop harassment and UC attacks on 
People’s Park. 

People’s Park was a gigantic part of 
Rosebud’s life. It was, in fact, her home 
for quite a while. All of us would sit in the 
grove under the plum trees by Haste 
Street and talk of ways to fix this mess 
that those before us had created. 

Back in those days, People’s Park was 
full of visionaries and idealists working 
together hoping to bring a better future for 
the world. The spirit of the ‘60s was still 
alive and kicking in Berzerkeley (as 
Rosebud and most of the others called 
Berkeley). They planned and held con- 
certs and rallies to free the weed in the 


park, and Rosebud did the flyers. When a . 


couple of hundred people spark up the 
free joints thrown to them, they almost 
feel truly FREE! for a minute. Rosebud 
and all of us lived-for those moments of 
bliss. They are so very hard to find in this 
life and in these times. 

Rosebud was just another one who 
slipped through the cracks, and disap- 
peared. No one was held accountable for 
the mishandling of the situation. Police 
protocol, as well as standard operating 
procedure, was ignored. Rosebud called 
the one friend she knew with a phone 
when she was alone in the UC 


Rosebud Abigail Denovo at People’s Park. She was willing to die for the Park. 


Chancellor’s mansion. She told him that 
they were going to murder her. 

Yet no one tried to contact her (like 
they do on TV and in the movies). No one 
said, “Come out with your hands up!”’ No 
phone call from a sobbing mother or lover 
begging her to just give up. No tear gas to 
drive her out so that she could be arrested 
and properly dealt with by the authorities. 
NO. Rosebud: was made an-example. Now, 
finally, in Claire Burch’s book, What 
Really Killed Rosebud?, the story is told. 

It’s just sad that Rosebud’s family 
couldn’t understand her better, and all of us 
in her family on the street feel it’s also sad 
that her “real” family didn’t demand an 
investigation and sue the people responsi- 
ble for this travesty of justice. She was 
such a sweet person — funny, intelligent, 
inventive, and secretive. She moved in 
many circles and was welcomed in them 
all as a friend and ally. _ 

On the wall of the home where we 
lived — another of Rosebud’s fights was 
squatting vacant and unused buildings to 
house the homeless — someone has paint- 
ed a beautiful picture of this beautiful 
soul. We still miss-her like hell, and 
Claire Burch and Rosebud’s friends carry 
on her quest for a better world. 

In Burch’s book, we see the many 
facets of Rosebud’s personality; and how 
her death has affected her community, 
along with the aftermath of her death and 
its sad conclusion. Her death sparked the 
arrest of her boyfriend Andy, and a riot in 
Berkeley. Here now are the facts the 
newspapers distorted, the truth the author- 
ities obscured. Here now is the whole 
story of young Rosebud Abigail Denovo, 
a.k.a. Laura Miller, infamous would-be 
assassin of the UC Berkeley campus. 

The first part of What Really Killed 
Rosebud? shows 13 photographs of her as 
a pretty little girl. In them we can see her 
individuality and personality as it devel- 
oped. At age 11, she’s at bat in her base- 
ball team uniform; while on the next page, 
at 14, she’s playing her electric guitar. In 
her high school class picture, Rosebud 
defiantly wears a Guns & Roses T-shirt 
instead of a dress. She believed a person 
should “Live Free Or Die.” 

Pages 24 to 54 contain reproductions 
of the many newspaper articles about 
Rosebud, tribute items for her memorial, 
and even the page from the University of 
California Police Department Field 


Training Manual that explains how the 
police are to react to a situation such as 
Rosebud’s. We can see protocol was not 
followed. Why? Political reasons killed 
Laura Miller. Not just bullets, not just the 
officers, but politics. She would say that 
she lived and died for People’s Park. 

I think Rosebud would be very pleased 
with Claire Burch’s biography of her. I 
know she would ‘definitely: appreciate’ the 
final section of her book: The People’s 


See What Really Killed Rosebud page 11 


| Rosebuds N ot Flowered 
_by Claire Burch 


: Sometimes the ending 
precedes the start 


maybe to end i is to start. © - 


still waiting for Rosebud _ 

where was the tear gas hase? 
| lost young life to the Hooverville re rerun 
bye a5 to oe = 
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from page 10 


Park Chronology 1957 to 1997. This sec- 
tion shows many events in People’s Park 
history. Of course, “The Park,” as locals 
call it, is the home of so many events and 
political actions (as well as good times 
and bad) that some may be disappointed 
that their hippie wedding or free concert 
or meal or party may not be listed. The 


author apologizes for any omissions, but 


an entire encyclopedia worth of material 
on People’s Park could be written. Maybe 
someday a complete history of Rosebud’s 
favorite place on earth, People’s Park, will 
be produced, but not yet. 

This book about Rosebud was the logi- 
cal result of Claire Burch’s documentary 
on the subject — also entitled What Really 
Killed Rosebud? This hour-long video was 
created because Rosebud’s street family, 
her friends, needed to tell her real story — 
not the story told by the press. When 
Rosebud was alive she was unknown to 
Claire Burch, Berkeley’s unofficial video 
historian. All, Burch’s: work, had. chroni- 
cled life in Berkeley, especially those 
people living on the edge. 

One evening, while filming in People’s 
Park as she often does, Burch stumbled 
upon about 30 of Rosebud’s friends hold- 
ing a memorial service for her. Claire 
Burch approached some of them and asked 
the big question, “Who’s Rosebud?” 
These two words brought forth an outpour- 
ing of emotion from the circle of friends, 
and Burch’s video project was born. 

As she sat filming those closest to 


I’ve Told This Story So Often It Turned Into A Poem 


. Detail rit the People’s Park piaral: created by artists working with the ‘Berkeley Chaplaincy to the Homeless. 


What Really | Killed | 


In her high school class picture, 
Rosebud defiantly wears a Guns & 
Roses T-shirt instead of a dress. 


-Rosebud, Burch decided somebody had to 
‘do ‘something. “She worked ‘on: the ‘project 


for more than two years, and gave emo- 
tional support to Rosebud’s survivors. 
Interviews with the different activists 
about what really happened, and their take 
on the whole thing, offer new insights into 
the details of this case. 


What Really Killed Rosebud? by Claire 
Burch is available for $18.00 from Regent 
Press, 6020-A Adeline, Oakland, CA 
94608. Phone: (510) 547-7602. Fax: (510) 
547-6357. E-mail: regent @ sirius.com 


by Julia Vinograd 

People’s Park made me the Bubblelady. 

There was going to be a huge street battle 

the next day, everyone was mad, I was mad 

but I was a pacifist and besides 

if I threw a rock I’d probably hit my foot. 

But I wanted to throw something, 

I wasn’t a very peaceful pacifist. 

So I decided to fill a shopping bag 

with bottles of soap bubbles 

and stay up all night blowing bubbles in the park 
and if they wanted to arrest me, fine. 

I'd planned a one night symbolic protest. 

So that evening I went to the park 

and told the 2 rookie cops left to guard it 

what I was going to do, 

expecting handcuffs at any moment. 
They were young, large and bored, 

they pretty much shrugged. 

_The overhead streetlights were on, 

bubbles look different at night, 

brightdark like the rainbow surface of spilled oil. 
After about 20 minutes one of the rookies asked 
“Hey, can we try?” 

I couldn’t believe it, I mean they were cops, 

but I handed them each a bottle 

and damned if they didn’t start a contest. 
“Mine’s bigger than yours.” 

“Yeah, but look at mine go, 

It’s the motion that counts.” 

I quote. I do not comment. 

For a long time I told of this wasn’t bappeae 


Then a cop car circling the block screeched to a halt 
and an officer about 50, also large, 

stalked over to us demanding what the hell. 

(I think he thought I’d dosed his rookies, 

this was the ‘60s, after all.) 

One of the rookies offered him a bottle of my bubbles 
and asked if he’d like to try. 

He snorted that he didn’t play childish games, 
turned on his heel and left 

while the other rookie commented, 

not lowering his voice all that much: 

“he’s just scared cause his would be too small to see.” 
Again, I only quote. 

The rest of the night was a blur. 

I’d only planned the one night 

and I’d thought it would end in jail. 

I’m not very brave, but it was for the park, 

this park that’s always in trouble, with a bad rep, 
and when I show it to people even on good days 
they don’t understand. 

The next day I took the bubbles on the street, 

if they ll work on cops, they’ll work on anyone 
and little kids started calling me Bubblelady 

and the rest is history. 

When I look at the park in winter, 

all cold and muddy in the rain, 

I see my soap bubbies under the earth 

with the daffodil bulbs, tulips, snewdrops, 
waiting for spring. 

And sometimes I see the young faces 

of those rookies I never saw again, 

still playing their game. 


en th Beatles were imagining 
eadheads came to town — 
n Berkeley Wavy Gravy © 

s more king than clown — 
was ‘mayor more than 
ice cream flavor — every pantry fall 
ofsharingin abundance __ 
and no need for choosing “dull” 


Love ins. Be-Ins, fields and he ae — 
it was a new beginning 

of a garden on the sidewalks 

in a world where peace was winning, 
leaving money and technology 

and other things-gone-wrong 

for all colors celebrated 

and poetry, dance andsong 

let frepvaheeting colonawheeli: eiaviliy 


with Tree-of-Life true valties. 
and tie-dye multiply. 


For an era flowered here 

telling of youth compelled to try 

peace, love; the psyche’s history holds it, 
not to fade or to deny. 

Together, colors permanent, 

no time change can defy, 

with tie-dye still a rainbow sign 

of dreams that never die. 
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A City Obsessed with Greed Attacks the Poor 


San Francisco’s liberal, pro- 
gressive potential has been 
sabotaged by the political 
elite who have deified profit 
as their ultimate goddess. 


by George Wynn 


t’s the paradoxes that are immediate- 

ly striking: the statue of El 

Liberador, Simon Bolivar, on horse- 

back proudly and defiantly kicking 
up his horse’s heels for freedom and inde- 
pendence; the plaque commemorating the 
founding of the United Nations in 1946 
and proclaiming the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

One would imagine that such democra- 
tic symbols would signify concern for 
society’s persons. Yet one serious scan at 
the ragged caravan of homeless shopping- 
cart soldiers dependent on well-meaning 
Food Not Bombs volunteers’ handouts 
tells the story of a pretentious liberal city 
selling out those who most need a helping 
hand. Market Street, replete with 
voyeuristic live sex shows, is not the real 
obscenity. Rather, it is the concentration 
of homeless people in United Nations 
Plaza that is truly obscene. Nae: 

This San Francisco mania of bureau- 
cratic harassment towards homeless peo- 
ple makes about as much sense as rooting 
for the Rams instead of the 49ers. It’s an 
absurd social policy that demands relent- 
less examination under the microscope. 

San Francisco is now a city so obsessed 
with gentrification that it has become blind 
to everything except the pursuit of greed,. 
and has unofficially proclaimed an anti- 


homeless. manifesto.There.are better means, ,, 
of preserving business. districts than- B.I.D. , 


(Business Improvement Districts). More 
emphasis should be placed on H.I.D 
(Humanistic Interest Development); maybe 
then Market Street would not resemble 
Division Street. 

The hostility towards homeless people 
has no resemblance to the international 
image of San Francisco as a liberal open 
city. Saint Francis has been forsaken for 
Saint Greenback. As the City once locked 
up sculptor Benny Bufano’s statues, the 
City has put their hearts in storage. A pro- 
gressive civic spirit derailed. Time to get 
the humanistic program back on track. 

Hopefully, people of good will over- 
turn this insanity. Recently I observed a 
homeless man reading a psychosocial 
biography of Mahatma Gandhi: Gandhi's 
Truth by the identity and crisis expert Erik 
Erikson. Somehow it seemed very appro- 
priate. Gandhi’s challenge to the British 
Empire: “Have you no shame?” seems as 
relevant a reproach as ever to the city 
fathers of Baghdad by the Bay. 

Recently I returned to the Bay Area 
after a hiatus of 12 years on the East 
Coast. I found myself gawking at this 
massive homeless phenomenon, trying my 
best to interpret a new city so different 
from the immigrant lens of my first mem- 
ories as a six-year-old. | 

When our family found our first 
dwelling in the 1950s Outer Tenderloin, 
we were fortunate because at that time, in 
the area of Eddy and Larkin, landlords did 
not rent to families with children. So we 
wound up with one room on a roof. But at 
least we had shelter. There seems always to 
be a deep-rooted societal need to exclude 
those who most need to be included. 

Crosswalks where once immigrants 
hurried by tucking English instruction 
manuals under their arms are now deluged 
by the smell of Good Will clothes and dis- 
oriented faces that want only to forget. 

I remember walking with mother 
through dormant Tenderloin streets past 


“Rares 


San Francisco has resorted to police repression to remove homeless people from UN Plaza, shown above. 


The Stars and Stripes that blows in the wind at the UN Plaza needs to.” in 


__ Lydia Gans photo . 


encompass everyone, including those individuals to whom Willie Brown 
and his “community liaison” elite consider the “unreachables.” 


the Blackhawk at the corner of Turk and 
Hyde, legendary for the free and impro- 
vised sound of Cal Tjader and the West 
Coast cool school of jazz. Yet there’s 
nothing jazzy now, a block below at the 


_ Piss:stained and jseagull-serenaded UN .. 
, Plaza pit that serves.as an outhouse for the . 


poor with no house. 

Across the street, next to the adults- 
only Strand Theatre, a surrealistic blue, 
Indian-motif mural wall features a feath- 
ered Indian maiden shadowed by dusty 
brick space where once stood the king of 
second-run features: the Embassy Theatre. 
Here I saw my first film with mother: Jose 
Ferrer playing Toulouse Latrec, the 
grotesque expressionist painter in John 
Huston’s Moulin Rouge. What impres- 
Sive, evocative colors bombarded the 
screen, so contrasted with the withdrawn, 
pale, weary faces of the unwanted home- 
less in today’s UN Plaza. “They’ve been 
kicked to the curb,” observes Media 
Alliance cartoonist/illustrator Caraegis. 

When the grotesque becomes accept- 
able, then society needs to apply the 
brakes — pronto! Just as once I discov- 
ered America through gray apartment 
buildings and Tenderloin streets, I now try 
to reconnect with a city alien to its liberal 
image. I wonder what it means to live in a 
city with a split personality singing the 
praises of its own — “Schizoid Blues.” A 
city suffering from Compassion Disorder 
where homeless people have become the 
real foreigners. One may legitimately ask, 
“Where is the Catholic Church? Where 
are the synagogues?” ~ 

Perhaps they might take a page from 
the San Francisco Zen Center, which pre- 
pares bag lunches for the homeless on 
weekends as part of its outreach service. 
This is the proper perspective, rather than 
the contemptuous looks of bypassers and 
the scrubbing gestures that say, “You des- 
perately need a cold shower, king-size bar 
of soap and steel brush.” 

“Too many police,” says Lee, a veteran 
of the streets, who hovers over his shop- 
ping cart possessions as if guarding trea- 
sures, speaking with the disgusted voice 
of one who’s been hassled one too many 
times. “But eventually it happens to all of 
us,” he laments. “Cops are cops.” 


He’s also disappointed that only one 
out of 200 folks make a contribution for 
his panhandling efforts. But he under- 
stands the symptoms of what he buys into 
as compassion disorder; and probably this 


acute. understanding makes him such a , 


tough survivor. He resists whining — the 
sure key to failure. He got laid off from 
work years ago and never reentered the 
job market. 

“T learned I could survive on the 
streets,” Lee says with absolute confi- 
dence. And this Arizona native certainly 
has. With his faithful comrades, he’s 
always able-to hustle up a clean doorway 
to camp out. He’s calm and collected as 
he relates street realities, leaving me with 
the enduring impression that the desert 
makes strong people. 

Bearded Woody, who’s got a penchant 
for Bugler rolling tobacco, is also a tough 
survivor of mean homeless streets U.S.A. 
He sets up and cleans up for the Farmer’s 
Market and crafts fairs, for which he 
receives ten bucks a pop. He’s a hard 
drinker and a hard liver — an American 
adventurer from Virginia. He’s been rid- 
ing the rails for ages and often has been 
escorted 13 miles outside of town by the 
gendarmes and not so politely encouraged 
never to set foot on this terrain again. He 
preferred Dianne Feinstein as mayor. He’s 
pissed at Willie Brown for buying a $600 
hat — anger that’s shared by many others. 


“Man, what that money could have . 


bought for us street folks,” he steams. 
Lee and Woody reflect seriously upon 


their situation 4 la street philosophers. 


They are representative of a thousand 
such men and such homeless moments. 
Lee and Woody are intelligent and their 
struggles are only to be admired. If you 
had walked in their shoes, what ragged 
shoes you’d have. 

Of course, the progressive voices of 
politicos such as Supervisor Tom 
Ammiano, Matt Gonzalez and Chris 
Daly should be magnified and their poli- 
cies enacted. But finally it’s the UN 
Plaza plaque quote from Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to the U.S. Congress in 1945 
that offers the best homeless solution and 
spirit for San Franciscans of good will: 
“The structure of World Peace cannot be 


the work of one man, or one party or one 
nation. It must be a Peace which rests on 

the cooperative effort of the whole 
world.” A city united, working coopera- 
tively to help homeless people — rather 
than the accusatory voices of bureaucrats 
and local citizens — will go a long way to 
restoring the progressive image of San 
Francisco and its needy. 

The Stars and Stripes that blows in the 
wind at the UN Plaza needs to encompass 
everyone, including those individuals to 
whom Willie Brown and his “community 
liaison” elite consider the “unreachables.” 

In sum, San Francisco’s liberal, progres- 
sive potential has been sabotaged and 
diverted by the political elite who have 
authorized and deified profit as their ulti- 
mate goddess. The challenge for well- 
meaning San Franciscans is how to regain 
power and steer social policy into humanis- 
tic waters. Far too many moderate and lib- 
eral San Franciscans have become enchant- 
ed with materialism while ignoring the 
sociopolitical debates necessary for mean- 
ingful change on the homeless front. 

The city I grew up in and left behind is 
no more. It’s a far different city that I 
explored with mother. But Mother, having 
survived wartime Europe, was always 
fond of saying, “If you have hope, you 
have a good chance.” Hopefully, San 
Francisco will meet the challenge. 


Experience | 


Randolph’s 
by Lynda Cobden 


They said don’t sleep on the street 

but the shelter is full and the body 

just can’t walk another step. 

It’s icy cold with shrill winds 

freezing down to the bone 

blowing moisture-laden fog into my face. 
The night seems like a century _ 

in this inky, freezing darkness 

of watchful, tentative sleep. 

There is merriment and giddy laughter 
by the opera house 

and all I want is a place to lay my head 
without someone saying, 

you, go away, go away! 

The cars in the parking lot 

get more respect than me. 
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Oakland Activist’s Proposal to Create Affordable Housing 


It used to be the American 
dream to own your own 


home. In the Bay Area, that — 


dream is being reserved 
only for millionaires. 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


“ousing has a been the 

largest single cost factor in the 

cost of living index. Yet it has 

also remained an untouchable 
item by the government. There is very lit- 
tle regulation of housing, unlike the other 
factors such as food and energy, even 
though housing represents the largest cut 
from the workers’ pie and is the main debt 
burden of the moderate-income and mid- 
dle classes. . 

Housing is unregulated, despite it being 
the greatest obstacle to an improving stan- 
_ dard of living and a truly healthy economy. 
Claiming that inflated stock figures, grow- 
ing corporate earnings, and capital central- 
ization are proof of a healthy economy is 
not healthy for Americans at large, nor 
even for our continued existence as the 
nation we thought we knew. 

Instead, government has relied on the 
private sector to provide housing. This 
trust-in-the-free-market-is unfounded-and 
has had a very deleterious impact:on the 
standard of living of all Americans. The 
free market does not recognize. anything 
but the profit motive and is- not sympa- 
thetic to seniors, infants, or poverty. 

Government should recognize that by 
enfranchising the private sector to provide 
such services, it must also insist on terms 
that accomplish that goal. This it has 
failed to do; rather, it has created pro- 
grams and incentives that serve only to 
further enrich housing providers to’ ‘the 
public’s detriment. This publicly financed” 
housing is owned by private interests, yet 
still relies upon ongoing public subsidies, 
an arrangement which has helped main- 


tain high rental rates. 

One such program is the Section 8 pro- 
gram, which paid above-market rates as 
inducements for the private sector to rent 
to low-income and single-parent families. 
Thus the poor not on the Section 8 pro- 
gram had to compete with the high rates 
established, not by the free market, but by 
government. Moreover, this also negative- 
ly impacted the working poor and young 


adults. who also had to meet that false 
market rate for decent housing. The pre- 


sent governmentally contrived.and pro- 
tected housing shortage, however, has put 
even the government’s false market rate 
below today’s soaring market rates. 

The lack of a comprehensive housing 
program that is responsive to the needs of 
the American people has managed to cre- 
ate a national dearth of housing. By the 
law of supply and demand, only an emer- 
gency increase in the housing pool can 


alleviate the continued economic impov-. 


erishment of the average American, which - 


low-income Americans below that of 
some Third World nations. It has created a 
largely transient, unlanded population 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


held hostage to the demands for profit by 
this feudalistic relationship. 

In the Bay Area, the crisis is so great, 
teachers are living in their cars. With an 
almost nonexistent vacancy rate, the 
demand has driven the housing rates beyond 
reason while government fiddles. Moreover, 
the price of home purchase has risen so high 
that only 10 percent of the Bay Area’s pop- 
ulace can afford to buy a house. 

A new, comprehensive housing pro- 
gram must be given the emergency status 
it needs in order to relieve the cost of 
housing, which represents an increasingly 
unbearable part of the living expenses for 
the average citizen, and can amount to 75- 
90 percent of their income for low- to 
moderate-income people and those on a 
fixed income. Hence, it is seniors and 
children from poor, single-parent and sin- 
gle-income families who bear the initial 
burden of this negative economic impact: 

For those who have little to begin with, 


‘it has been devastating. It must dlso’ be 4 
‘has loweréd thé standards of livitig"6F bore in'mind that 75 perceneor the WAS! 


households cannot rely upon a single 
income and have two or three jobs per 
household, making it apparent that people 


The Quiet Storm 


Domestic violence takes profound 
toll on deaf women and children 
by Greg Paroff 


omen often find themselves homeless when escaping 

W situations of domestic violence. As difficult as such 

violence is for hearing women, Deaf women face 
additional challenges dealing with abuse. 

Julie Rems-Smario, who has been Deaf since birth and has 
taught at the California School for the Deaf in Fremont, saw the 
profound impact domestic violence has on the children of Deaf 
women. She founded Deaf Women Against Violence (DWAV) 
to serve these women and their children residing in the Bay Area. 

“Some of the Deaf children,” Rems-Smario writes, “were 
coming: to school on Mondays relieved to be on safe premises 
and then ‘started acting out on Fridays as they prepared to go 
home for the weekend.” Rems-Smario realized these children 
were being abused at home. 

Until the late 1990s, there was only one sialon in the 
United States dealing with Deaf battered women and their chil- 
dren, the Abused Deaf Women Advocacy Services (ADWS) of 
Seattle, WA. In 1998, Rems-Smario was five months pregnant 
with her third child when she was invited, along with represen- 
tatives from four other cities, to attend an ADWS training semi- 
nar on how to organize a similar group in the Bay Area. 

In March, 2001, the support of the Deaf Counseling, 
Advocacy and Referral Agency (DCARA) and three years of 
grassroots fundraising resulted in Deaf Women Against Violence 
(DWAV) opening an office in Hayward, with Rems-Smario as 
executive director. Since the California School for the Deaf is 
located in Fremont, Alameda County has an especially populous 
Deaf community. DWAV provides services to Deaf survivors of 
domestic violence through its advocacy in medical and legal 
arenas. DWAV not only advocates for Deaf women and their 
children, it also trains public officials how to best serve the spe- 
cial needs of Deaf women and children. 

When abused Deaf women seek help from police and staffs 


Art by: Christa Occhiogrosso 


of hospitals and shelters, they often are forced to deal with peo- 
ple who do not understand Deaf culture. Police seldom avail 
themselves of interpreters when called to scenes of domestic 
violence, wrongly assuming all deaf people can lip-read. This 
renders communication impossible. ae 

People working in shelters often misinterpret the behaviors of 
Deaf women and their children. For example, when hearing chil- 
dren want to get the attention of their Deaf parent, they stomp on 
the floor to create vibrations. At home, these children are used to 
speaking very loudly. These behaviors are often interpreted as act- 
ing-out and women are asked to leave the shelters, which may 
return them to the cycle of violence. 

In August, DWAV will be expanding its services and open- 
ing its 24-hour hotline for Deaf battered women. In order for the 
organization to thrive and further extend its services, it needs 
support from the community. 

Check out DWAV’s website at www.dwav.org. They can be 
reached by TTY at (510) 538-0107. Hearing people can reach 
them via California Relay Services by calling (888) 877-5378 
or (800) 735-2922 and giving the TTY number to the operator. 


are working harder and longer just to 
maintain residency in the area. 

Single persons are resorting to room- 
mating and shared housing, admittedly a 
potentially dangerous but now necessary 
resort. Single family homes are being 
rented as rooms to as many as four to five 
households, warehousing them like 
unwanted commodities. 

Such has been the impact of the so- 
called housing shortage in a nation where 
trillions of dollars are thrown away on 
military projects and space trips — while 
here on earth, Americans are starving and 
dying from exposure. A comprehensive 
housing plan would not only reduce the 
cost of housing by decreasing the 
demand; it will also have the effect of 
reducing the cost of living index for the 
general population and will free income 
for other purposes. 

It is time to reverse the trend of wealth 
concentration — the reverse effects of 
supply side economics and trickle-down 
tax cuts for the already too rich. It used to 
be the American dream to own your own 
home. In the Bay Area, that dream is 
being reserved only for millionaires. 

It is not the responsibility of the private 
sector to provide affordable housing, but 
government’s responsibility. To deny this 
will assume that government’s responsi- 
bility is to provide unaffordable housing, 
because that’s what we have at present. 

The incentives, loans, etc., given to 


financial institutions and corporations 


investing in the Bay Area with no strings 
attached is worse than the Raider bailout 
and the fuel and power fiascoes that elected 
officials have imposed upon the residents 
of this state. Power, fuel, taxes, and hous- 


_ ing rates in the Bay Area are all above the 


national averages. Only in housing is the 
government seeking exoneration in its 


blate teP'We a id hothitie aud paivisesig to 

Government officials must make a 
concerted effort to vastly expand the cre- 
ation of new affordable housing by taking 
the following actions: 

1. A comprehensive housing plan must 
include a commitment to fair government, 
and a commitment to improve and ensure 
the quality of life to all citizens. 

2. Government officials must gain 
credit from U.S. financial institutions, 
HUD, Fannie Mae, housing administra- 


tions, etc., to create a fund of one billion 


See Oakland Activist’s Proposal page 17. 


Funding 
by Michael Creedon 


I don’t want to be a 

Victim in the money power parade 
Any more; 

I’m sick of people 

With gold underwear 
Sighting down their 

Skinny white shins at me. 

I hereby demand liberation 
To a higher level of being — 
And I don’t mean just. 
Physically. I’ve got a 

Soul too, you know. 

So when you start 

Spouting off about 

Funding, don’t forget 

The refund, ours 

By right, which goes into 
Those big spiritual 
Outhouses you keep building 
Downtown, out of town, and 
Tore down. 


Yes, we have spiritual needs 
That require more than funding, 
And once we are fed some 
Loaves and fishes, 

We'll go out and find it 

So fast it’1l make your head spin. 
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New Playground 
for Homeless 
Kids at Berkeley 
Women’s Center 


The Berkeley Food Project provides a 
congenial, relaxing space for homeless 
mothers and kids needing refuge from 
an uncaring outside world. 


by Lydia Gans 


he Berkeley Emergency Food and Housing 

Project has added something new at its fine 

North County Women’s Center on Dwight Way 

— a playground in what once was a barren 
back yard. The playground, completed just last month, is 
the latest small but significant project that offers home- 
less kids a place to forget for a while the ugliness of life 
on the street. 

Last year the building was enhanced with a beautifully 
appointed third floor providing transitional housing for a 
number of families. Additionally, there are independent liv- 
ing units on the second floor, and the ground floor, which 
has long operated as a nighttime shelter, is now also open 
during the day to offer other services to homeless women. 

A colorful play structure set on a soft, resilient sur- 
face, a basketball net, and tables and chairs in sunny and 
shaded areas of the yard all provide a congenial, relaxing 
space for mothers and kids needing refuge from an uncar- 
ing outside world. 

For the homeless women who come in for day ser- 
vices, the playground is a safe place to leave their chil- 
dren while they get help from Women’s Center staff. For 
those who live in the Center, it frees them to take care of 
their housekeeping duties. Collette, who stays at the 
Center with two of her children says, “It’s a blessing. The 
kids have something to do... and it gives me a break to 
do my chores.” 

“The kids love it. Nine-year-old Dennis declares, “We 
play on the slides, we play basketball with each other. 
Everybody plays with each other. Sometimes we get 
teams and play basketball. And some days,” he goes on 


Quotations 
by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit July 2001 


On Tyrants, Despots, and Dictators 


Tales Of Ordinary Madness, 1972 


scribed by the endurance of those whom they suppress. 


4. Of all the tyrannies on humankind, 
The worst is that which persecutes the mind. 


power, soulless mediocrity, disaster. 


On The Napoleonic Legend, 1924 


destroyed. 


Despotic Rulers,” Why Don’t We Learn From History? 1944 


Poor Leonard's Almanack 


| 1. Anyone who obtains power by force or fraud is at once thought to be a tyrant. 
ARISTOTLE (Greek philosopher, 384-322 B.C.), Politics, translated by Benjamin Jowett, 1885 


2. The difference between a Democracy and a Dictatorship is that in a Democracy you 


vote first and take orders later; in a Dictatorship you don’t have to waste your time voting. 
CHARLES BUKOWSKI (American writer, 1920-1994), Erections, Ejaculations, Exhibitions And General 


3. Find out just what people will submit to, and you have found out the exact amount of 
injustice and wrong which will be imposed upon them. The limits of tyrants are pre- 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS (American human rights leader, 1817-1895), letter to Gerrit Smith, 30 March 1849 


5. The history of dictatorship reveals the same evolution: material prosperity and 


ALBERT L. GUERARD (American educator, 1880-1959), “Last Reflections: Hero of the Will,” Reflections 


6. Present-day tyranny differs from the old in that the new absolutism must control the 
mass production of ideas, the spiritual element, or else lose control of the situation. It dif- 
fers not merely in increased quantity of police for purposes of repression, but also in the 


thorough “thought control” which reaches to the most intimate core of the personality. 
CARL G. GUSTAVSON (contemporary American historian), A Preface To History, 1955 


7. If it is a despot you would dethrone, see first that his throne erected within you is 


KAHLIL GIBRAN (Syrian poet, 1883-1931), “On Freedom,” The Prophet, 1923 


8. The technique of acquiring dictatorship over what has been a democracy always 
involves the same mixture of bribery, propaganda and violence. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL (English philosopher, 1872-1970), Power: A New Social Analysis, 1938 


9. Despots ultimately make war on other states as a means of diverting attention from 
internal conditions, and allowing discontent to explode outwards. 
B. H. LIDDELL HART (British military writer, 1895-1970), “The Standard Historical Pattern of Self-Made 


Tersina and Dennis play at the new playground at the North County Womens’ Center. 


to describe with great enthusiasm, “we have this art class 
and we do...” he has a bit of trouble with the word origa- 
mi — he says “armagani.” 

Dennis has been in other shelters and transitional 
housing situations that don’t have anything for children 
and he appreciates it here. “Some kids,” he said, “they 
don’t have playgrounds. Some kids are bored because 
they don’t have nothing to do. But we have playgrounds 
here. Everybody’s happy.” 

With the dismal shortage of affordable housing in 
Berkeley and the East Bay, even for people like Collette 
who have some income, children are the most tragic vic- 
tims. It’s hard enough for an adult to be on the street. For 
a child to be homeless, and not even have a place to play 
like any normal child, is doubly unfair. 

Delores Ellis, who runs the daytime program, says 
that last year 278 children came through the Center and 
she expects that this year there will be many more. 

The Women’s Center serves just a small fraction of 
the people in need — serves them with respect and digni- 
ty, in clean, pleasant sutroundings. But it is no solution to 
the escalating problem of homelessness. That is a prob- 
lem that the politicians have to solve and people of good 
will have to insist that they do so. 


11. The evils of tyranny are rarely seen but by those who resist it. 
JOHN HAY (American secretary of state, 1838-1905), Castilian Days, 1871 


12. Bureaucracy, the rule of no one, has become the modern form of despotism, 
MARY McCARTHY (American writer, 1912-1989), “Philosophy at Work,” New Yorker, 18 October 1958 


normality. 


14. True individual freedom cannot exist without economic security and independence. 
“Necessitous men are not free men.” People who are hungry and out of a job are the 
stuff of which dictatorships are made. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT (American president, 1882-1945), “The Economic Bill of Rights,” annual 
message to Congress, 11 January 1944 


15. What dictators call “internal unrest,’”’ dissidents call “the spirit of human freedom.” 
WILLIAM SAFIRE (contemporary American journalist), “Danger: Chinese Tinderbox,” New York Times, 22 


February 1999 


JOHN DRYDEN (English poet, 1631-1700), The Hind And The Panther, 1687 


17. The history of mankind is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations on the part 
of man toward woman, having in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 


over her. 


20. The tyrant confuses those he can’t convince, corrupts those he can’t 
confuse, and crushes those he can’t corrupt. 


principle to expediency. 
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10. It is impossible to remain silent in the face of tyranny without, by this very act of 


silence, becoming an agent of that tyranny. 
JEFFREY MOUSSAIEFF MASSON (contemporary American writer), conclusion to Against Therapy: 
Emotional Tyranny And The Myth Of Psychological Healing, 1988 


13. The crime of our century has in fact been obedience, not deviance. Those who vio- 
late the very core of behavioral fascism can contribute to overthrowing this tyranny of 


DAVID OAKS (contemporary American human rights leader), quoted in Seth Farber, Madness, Heresy, And 
The Rumor Of Angels: The Revolt Against The Mental Health System, 1993 


16. With family governments, as with political ones, a harsh despotism itself generates 
a great part of the crimes it has to repress. 
HERBERT SPENCER (English philosopher, 1820-1903), Education: Intellectual, Moral, And Physical, 1860 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON (American human rights leader, 1815-1902), Declaration of Sentiments, 
First Woman’s Rights Convention, Seneca Falls (New York), 19 July 1848 


18. Appeasing a tyrant is like hand-feeding a shark. 


19. The essence of tyranny is privilege for the few at the expense of the many. 


21. What finally brings down the tyrant is his relentless sacrifice of 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more 
than 20,000 quotations chosen by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999. 
Frank’s new book, The Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary, contains over 
6,000 sayings from 1000 humorists. Both books are available in Bay Area bookstores. 


Lydia Gans photo 


GRIEF REMEMBERED 
by Claire J. Baker 


Years ago a Disney cartoon 
featured a day in the life of 
The Little Match Girl. 

It wasn’t funny. 


The village lane where she stood 

to sell her wooden matches — 

deep in snow, everyone sheltered. 

All day long she stood 

as if in a trance of hope. 

The snow piled deeper. 

No one bought her matches. 

Then came a blue snow night, 

one bleary street lamp. 

The match girl (shadowy, helpless) — 
a child, really — froze to death 

to the plaintive strains of a Brahms’ Lullaby... 
how many kids on how many streets! 


(After the Kaethe Kollwitz lithograph of a mother and child, 
titled “Municipal Lodging,” Street Spirit, June 2001.) 
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Toying with Ethics (Bush Inc. 


Intel honchos had no trouble 
getting access to White House 
officials because they knew the 
secret password: Money. 


by Jim Hightower 


~ Yell isn’t this special? Karl 
\/ Rove, the political operative 
who developed George W’s 


campaign theme of restoring “a new ethi- 
cal tone” in the White House, now works 
as Bush’s top White House advisor — and 
guess who has his butt caught in a tight 
ethical crack? Yes, Karl! 

In March, Rove had a private meeting 
in the White House with the CEO and the 
chief lobbyist for Intel Corporation. These 
two high-tech executives didn’t come 
calling simply to exchange pleasantries 
with the president’s senior advisor — they 
were there to get the White House to push 
for federal approval of a corporate merger 
that Intel wanted. The Intel honchos had 
no trouble getting access to the highest- 
level of White House officials because 
they knew the secret password: Money. 

Intel had put more than $300,000 into 
Bush’s presidential run. Intel’s lobbyist 
says the meeting was “quite useful.” Pll 
say. Less than two months after meeting 
with Rove — Bingo! + -the merger was 
approved. But Rove’s ethical problem is 
about more than doing a government 
favor for a big campaign contributor. It 
seems that he owned as much as $250,000 
worth of Intel stock at the time, meaning 


by Jim Hightower 


ook out! Here it conies again, high! “ 
balling down the track like a run- 


away freight train. It’s the “Fast 
Track” special, with Little George Bush 


| on board wearing an engineer’s cap and 


blowing the whistle for his corporate con- 
tributors. Fast Track is the notorious, anti- 
democratic scheme that provides an end- 
run around our nation’s normal legislative 
procedures. : 

When authorized by the U.S. Congress, 
this process allows presidents to negotiate 
global trade deals in secret, then to railroad 
those deals through Congress without a full 
debate and without allowing Congress to 
propose any amendments. This is how Bill 


| Jim Hightower’s 
Daily Pops of 


POPULISM 


he could personally profit if the merger 
deal boosted Intel’s stock price. 

Of course, Karl has had a memory 
lapse about all this. His spokesperson told 
The New York Times that Rove “did not 
recall” whether or not he discussed Intel’s 
visit with President Bush. He also asserts 
that he was out of the loop and not 
involved in the decision. The Times, how- 
ever, reports that Rove continued to get 
correspondence from Intel about the 
merger until it was approved. 

In a speech that Rove might have 
helped write, Bush said on his first day in 
office that he expected everyone working 
with him to behave ethically, “avoiding 
even the appearance of problems.” For 
Karl, though, it seems that “ethics” is just 
a word to put in a sound bite. 


Clinton brought us the joys of NAFTA, 


“‘toves to Mexico, but could not be amend- 
ed by Congress to protect workers, farmers, 
communities, or the environment from abu- 
sive corporate power. 

In 1998, congressional authorization 
for Fast Track expired. Clinton tried 
mightily, with Newt Gingrich’s help, to 
twist enough congressional arms to reau- 
thorize the process, but a grassroots rebel- 
lion by citizens fed up with NAFTA 
defeated it. Now, however, the corporate 
powers that profit from these exploitive 

trade deals desperately want the Fast 

Track scheme back. 

They’re trying to extend NAFTA to 31 
other countries through yet another secret- 


by Jim Hightower 


ot content to fill his cabinet with 
Never CEOs, directors, and 

lobbyists, George W. Bush is 
trying to corporatize all the other top pol- 
icy-making positions of government, too. 
Take the Defense Department, the most 
bureaucratic, wasteful, fraud-ridden 
agency of all, which funnels billions of 
our tax dollars each year into the pockets 
of such weapons makers as Northrop 
Grumman and General Dynamics. 

So guess who George W. chose to be 
Secretary of the Air Force? James Roche, 
vice president of Northrop Grumman, 
which happens to be seeking billions of 
dollars in new contracts from the Air 
Force. Likewise, for Secretary of the 
Navy, George W. chose Gordon England, 
vice president of General Dynamics, 
which happens to be seeking billions of 
dollars in new contracts from the Navy. 

Meanwhile, Bush has named Linda 
Fisher to be deputy administrator of the 
EPA. She was top Washington lobbyist 
for Monsanto, which is seeking many 
environmental favors from the EPA. Also, 
to head the Council on Environmental 
Quality, Bush chose James Conaughton, a 
Washington attorney for General Electric, 
ARCO, and other polluters. And, to be 
number two at the Interior Department, 
which oversees mining on public lands, 
Bush picked J. Steven Griles, a lobbyist 
for the National Mining Association. 

A spokesman for a corporate-funded 


Sidetrack Bush’s Fast Track 


which was written to protect corporate. 


ly negotiated scam called the Free Trade 

Area, of the, Americas, and they, don’t want 
Congress attaching any pesky amend- 
ments to prevent them from running 
roughshod over workers and the environ- 
ment. So they’ve got their boy Bush all 
dressed up, going round shouting, “choo- 
choo,” and demanding that Congress let 
him have this shiny presidential toy. 

To try to convince Congress to give it 
to him, they’ve repackaged Fast Track 
with a new name. Now they’re calling it 
“Trade Promotion Authority.” It’s still a 
railroad job, and Congress should not sur- 
render its Constitutional authority to 
amend these one-sided trade scams. To 
help defeat Fast Track, call Global Trade 
Watch: 202-454-5106. 


George W. Bush Art by Matt Wuerker 


think tank praised George W. for putting 
these corporate creatures in charge of 
agencies that can benefit their former 
employers: “Who better to know how the 
business runs than those who have run the 
business?” he said. 

Of course, that’s exactly the problem 
— the people who were outside experts at 
twisting government to serve corporate 
interests are now on the inside to do the 
twisting. The only difference is their loca- 
tion... and the fact that their paychecks 
now come from us taxpayers, rather than 
from the corporations they serve. 

At least there’s no pretending in this 
administration about who’s in charge: our 
government is now openly controlled by 
Bush Incorporated. 


FAST TRACK 
PROS. 


arrat sit 


ROLL AGAIN 


PG&E’s Flim-Flam_ Kinder Corporate Pink Slips 


by Jim Hightower 


ou don’t have to go to a carnival 
y side show to get suckered by the 
old shell game — all you’ve got 
to do is be a customer of Pacific Gas and 
Electric, California’s giant utility. Oh 
come now, you might say, don’t pick on 
this hard-hit utility while it’s down. And 
it’s true that poor Pacific Gas and Electric 
is bedeviled by rolling blackouts, and it 
just filed one of the largest bankruptcies 
in history. 

This company is portrayed as the 
poster child of California’s deregulation 
plan that left big utilities like it at the 
mercy of money-grubbing, out-of-state 


power traders. Before you get weepy over »: 


PG&E ‘s woes, however, consider three 
points. 

First, it was this very utility that 
demanded, helped write, and then lobbied 
through the legislature the deregulation 
plan it’s now whining about. 

Second, Pacific Gas and Electric is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of PG&E 
Corporation, which also happens to be the 


third largest power trader in America. The 
New York Times reports that much of 
PG&E’s power-trading profits come from 
selling power at high rates to California 
utilities, including its own subsidiary, 
Pacific Gas and Electric! . 

Third, (keep your eye on the pea, here), 
while Pacific Gas and Electric is in bank- 
ruptcy, its parent company, PG&E 
Corporation, is wallowing in money. But 
PG&E (the corporation) says it can’t be 
held responsible for its subsidiary’s debts, 
because it quietly snuck off to federal 
energy regulators just three months prior 
to Pacific Gas and Electric’s (the utility) 
bankruptcy filing and restructured the cor- 
poration in a way that separates the assets 
and profits of PG&E from its own utility. 

Plus, an audit reveals that the utility 
recently funneled $4 billion to its parent 
corporation. So, the money it could have 
spent on efforts to avoid the rolling black- 
outs went instead to the very corporate 
structure that now washes its hands of its 
utility’s debt. It’s a shell-gar-* scam that 
would embarrass a flim-fla 


by Jim Hightower 


ere’s a sorrow-filled story from the 
He: York Times about the personal 

side of downsizing [soap-opera 
theme]. It’s about the emotional trauma 
suffered by those who get caught-up in the 
blizzard of pink slips in today’s harsh, cor- 
porate climate. Only, the Times story is not 
about the people getting pink slips... but 
about the sad plight of bosses who hand 
them out. Need a hankie? 

Of course, the big bosses, the CEOs 
who mandate the mass firings, never soil 
their soft hands with actually handing out 
termination notices. This is done by line 
bosses, and these days many of them are 
20-something, junior executives just a few 
years out of college. Well-paid, upwardly 
mobile, and awash in stock options, 
they’re products of the boom-boom good 
times, and it never occurred to them that 
there were any dark clouds in the corpo- 
rate sky. Having to punt a bunch of 
geezers in their 40s and 50s has like, you 
know, totally freaked out some of them. 

But the happy news is that some of 


these young punters are getting the per- 
sonal counseling and help they need so 
they can do the dirty work of corporate 
America. The Times reports that these 
bosses are being schooled in how to fire 
someone, taking corporate courses that 
include simulated firings, that engage 
them in role playing, and that teach them 
politically correct downsizing-speak. 

Among the tips for these beginning 
downsizers are “never fire on a Friday” 
(because the firee will stew all weekend 
and sue the company on Monday); “Keep 
the termination exercise to less than 10 
minutes” (after all, this is a firing, not a 
happy hour); and “let the fired employee 
keep his e-mail address” for awhile (this 
will make you seem generous). 


The Times happily informs us that, — 


with this training, the 20-somethings are 
quickly able to get over their trauma and 
get with the downsizing program. As one 

f them says: “At the end of the day it’s a 
ousiness, and you have to make hard busi- 
ness decisions.” Atta boy — that’s the 
corporate attitude! 
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Camp Paradise vs. City Hall 


from page four 


Council with Green Party endorsement 
(Fitzmaurice actually is a Green Party 
member himself), which included a com- 
mitment to end the City’s Sleeping Ban 
law — those sections of the Camping 
Ordinance which criminalize sleeping 
from 11 p.m. to 8:30 a.m. each night. The 
police are threatening to ticket campers 
and destroy the campground under anoth- 
er section of the same law that these two 
promised to amend. 

Soon television stations, newspaper 
writers, and freelance videographers were 
showing up at the camp and stories 
appeared in several major newspapers. 

Bureaucrats were interviewed and the 
police department granted interviews with 
selected press members. The agencies that 
now said they were going to destroy the 
campground admitted they had some 
appreciation for the estimated 24 tons of 
trash removal and habitat restoration, the 
drug- and alcohol-free atmosphere the 
camp dwellers have maintained, the no- 
cost bicycle repair. service they have pro- 
vided to the local community, and the 
complete lack of vandalism to the nearby 
cemetery in the months in which Camp 
Paradise had come.into being. . 

“We have to prevent chaos,” warned 
Deputy Police Chief Jeff Locke as he 
explained why they must ticket, disman- 
tle, and disperse the camp. 


Six years ago, Councilmember Scott : 


Kennedy and other bureaucrats broke 
their word to the last low-income camp- 


ground in Santa Cruz, the Coral Street ~. 


Open Air Shelter. Around Christmas of: 
1995, they made several. hundred home- 


less people domestic refugees — more - 
than six of whom ultimately: died, denied © 
the protection of a community and Hearby ; 


emergency Services. 

Speaking about Camp Paradise, Mayor 
Fitzmaurice piously intoned: “We ee 
get these people into social services.’ 
Meanwhile, the only local emergency 
shelter (with a capacity of less than 40) 
began sending their overflow down to 
Camp Paradise. They sent us two families 
last night,” Templeton said. “One family 
was a mom, a dad, and three little kids. 
Now William (age four) will have some- 
one to play with.” 

Campers no longer cross over the river 
for meals, preferring Cookie’s legendary 
“camp stew.” “We only use the Homeless 
Services Center [HSC] for showers now,” 
Templeton says. 


It’s little wonder the campers rarely 
use the nearby services. The Highway 
One Bridge connecting the HSC homeless 
“ghetto” with Camp Paradise has no 
pedestrian access. “They say you are 
exposed for 15 seconds,” reports Chris, 
who has been sober exactly one week. It 
is a $182 ticket to walk across the bridge. 

In the last two weeks, Templeton esti- 
mates, the HSC has sent at least 15 people 
to the camp for accommodations because 
the City could not provide a legal safe 
sleeping place for them. And if they found 
their own place, they would risk ticketing 
under the Sleeping Ban if they slept, tick- 
eting under the Blanket Ban if they cov- 
ered up with bedding, and ticketing under 
the broader Camping Ban if they put up a 
tent for protection. 

What will Camp Paradise do when the 
police come? One camper said, “There are 
eight of us who will not go, but stay and 
be arrested.” Others are already making 
plans to leave. At the same time, campers 
from further out in the wild, from the 
Pogonip greenbelt area, are starting to 
move to Camp Paradise. 

But then anyone who has been ner 
can’t help but be thankful for being in 
such a special place, where the least likely 
people have created the best possible 
model of community. They have demon- 
strated ecological stewardship, shown 
themselves to be good neighbors, have 
created a.drug- and alcohol- free atmos- 
phere, have provided free bicycles and 
repair to other homeless people, and have 

“encouraged” the junkies and drunks to 
take their activities elsewhere. 
On-June 23, eight days before the 
City’s July 1st deadline for expulsion, 


‘Camp Paradise held a barbecue, potluck, 


and concert throughout the afternoon. 
Tem let on. said. he counted 300 people, 
shi ‘a 1 conflicting “memorial for 


~ longtime homeless activists Paddy Long 


and Elizabeth Gipps drew many sympa- 
thizers to another part of Santa Cruz. 

Meanwhile, the campers found a 
lawyer to help them in their negotiations 
with the City and a paralegal to prepare an 
injunction that would stop police from 
creating 45 refugees (the size of Camp 
Paradise as of June 25). 

The Eichorn decision requires courts to 
allow homeless people to use the necessi- 
ty defense when charged with “camping” 
in a city with inadequate shelter beds for 
all homeless people. Since the shelter ser- 
vices themselves admitted they were all 
full, ticketing the campers would be frivo- 
lous, since the charges would eventually 


“ around the City: ol gnins WB 


be thrown out. Since police have had no 
difficulty in ticketing other homeless peo- 
ple in the area in the same situation, how- 
ever, an injunction would be necessary to 
stop this prejudicial practice. 

“These people have turned their lives 
around and learned how to live together, 
and they are a good example for all of us to 
learn from,” said Attorney Paul Sanford. He 
is currently in negotiations on behalf of 
Camp Paradise with the City and the police. 

Supporters have formed Friends of 
Camp Paradise and are organizing resis- 
tance to closing the camp. “Our bottom 
line is they shouldn’t close the Camp until 
they have somewhere for these people to 
go to,” explained Bernard Klitzner, 
recently exonerated in the Koffee Klatch 3 
trial on June 1. 

“This is part of a broader struggle,” said 
activist Jim Cosner. “The entire houseless 
community here [1000-2000 each night] 
see Camp Paradise as a beacon and an 
example. They need to stand fast and those 
of us in houses need to support them.” 

Authorities, perhaps eager to divide the 
homeless community, have stepped up 
busts against other campsites, but startled 
by the favorable publicity, have so far left 
Camp Paradise alone — other than regular- 
ly threatening them and setting up new 


deadlines for eviction. In another arbitrary » 


show of force, Officer Eric Seiley told 
Templeton recently that any attempt to play 
amplified music during the barbecue would 


be stopped, even though the campers: 


agreed to pay for any permits involved. 
The camp rabbi, Chayim Levin, pays 


daily visits to the camp. “When the time 


comes for the police to clear this camp, 
I’m setting my tent up here and sleeping 
with these people,” he said. “What could 
the campers do if and when police throw 
them out of Paradise? Homeless people in 
other urban areas have established mobile 


, campsites that move ee Dees to hoe 
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Dignity Village in Portland and 
SHARE in Seattle are self-managed 
homeless camps that are clean and sober, 
like Camp Paradise. They set up camp 
and stay there until the City demands they 
move on, then find another spot, all the 
while gathering supporters, getting their 
residents regular employment, and mak- 
ing the invisible poor visible so the issue 
cannot be ducked. 

Another proposal is that campers, if 
faced with the bulldozers, would fold up 
their camp and establish a small “demon- 
stration” camp at City Hall or downtown 
where shoppers pass by. If police tear 
down the camp and arrest the campers 
there, another tent and another volunteer 


‘| in that little niche where the 


Living Under A Bridge 
by Paul Polansky 


You get used to the noise 
of the traffic passing 
overhead. 


You get used to the space 


embankment joins the bridge. 


You get used to making a fire, 
and stretching out beside 
an old log that’ll burn for three days. 


| You get used to anything 
when you’re living under a bridge, 
just drinking. 


Just Like Everybody Else 
by Paul Polansky 


Most people think 

if you live on the streets 
you’re a no good 

piece of shit. 


Yeah, we get called names, 
get kicked more to the curb. 
The pigs throw us in jail, 

or move you out of the area. 


Some homeless panhandle, 
some fly a sign. 


Hey, we need help, too. 
Smokes, beer, food, | 
gas, drugs. 


Just like everybody else. 


would take the arrested person’s place. 
The point would be to shame the busi- 
ness community and City Council into 
finally addressing the concerns. of the 
City’s own $10,000 Homeless Issues Task 
Force, which over a year ago unanimously 
called for rent control, an end to the entire 
camping ban in the current shelter and 
housing emergency,:and immediate estab- 
lishment of safe and legal places to sleep. 
Homeless Issues Task Force Chair 
Linda Lemaster was upbeat about the camp 
but less than optimistic about the politi- 
cians. “Camp Paradise is wonderful,” she 
said. “City Council and its police continue 
to kick homeless people while they’re 
down and to criminalize elementary home- 
less survival needs. Perhaps the sight of 
children living and playing in a tent outside 
the City Hall offices will wake up those in 
power. My deeper fear is it will take strong 
court action or more visible homeless 
deaths to get them moving.” 
To contact Camp Paradise, or to join Friends 


of Camp Paradise, call Larry Templeton’s 
message phone at (831) 458-6020 ext. 105. 


Judge Dismisses Suit Against Homeless Activists 
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was MC 6.36.010, A, which prohibits 
sleeping virtually anywhere in Santa Cruz 
city limits out of doors or in a vehicle 
from 11 p.m. to 8:30 a.m. 

“That’s nine and a half hours each 
night,” Johnson reported outside the trial. 
“We once put on an event called ‘Don’t 
Sleep Tonight! Night’ in which we asked 
people in houses to stay awake all night 
like the law orders homeless people to do. 
Only 2 people actually made it to 8:30 
a.m.. I crashed around 4:30 a.m. when I 
got a headache, a stomach ache and expe- 
rienced extreme fatigue. It’s simply not 
possible or humane to follow the law.” 

The Koffee Klatchers had subpoenaed 
Mayor Fitzmaurice to testify for the 
defense. One amusing point in the trial 
occurred when Attorney Beauvais asked 
the mayor if the defendants had ever 
offered him coffee. “No, never,” 
Fitzmaurice testified. Beauvais immedi- 
ately played a recording in which the first 
voice heard was that of Robert Norse 
offering Fitzmaurice a cup of coffee. 


Mayor Fitzmaurice testified he did not 
know when he was elected, or when the 
last council meeting in December was. He 
testified he did not know the date he met 
with defendants Norse and Johnson. He 
did not know if he had the authority to 
call for a special session unilaterally. He 
did not know when his term ended. 

He testified that the first he heard of 
Anna Brooks’ problems with the Koffee 
Klatchers was on December 20, when he 
found her weeping at her desk. Also testi- 
fying in court on behalf of the mayor’s 
aide were Susan Jansen of the 
Redevelopment Agency, Patty Haymond 
of the mayor’s office, and Brooks’ imme- 
diate supervisor, Suzanne Haberman. - 

Jansen expressed fear of Norse. “I 
don’t know what he has under that 
bathrobe,” she testified with apparent seri- 
ousness, referring to Norse’s habit of 
wearing a tattered bathrobe and carrying a 
stuffed bear to Sleeping Ban demonstra- 
tions. “I don’t know what he has stuffed 
in that teddy bear.” 

Brooks testified that she had broken 
“two temporary and one permanent tooth” 


due to tightness in her jaw from tension. 
She testified she had “lost sleep” due to 
the Klatchers presence in the public wait- 
ing area for several hours each day. 

“How much sleep have homeless peo- 
ple lost with one eye open to watch for 
cops?” asked Bernard Klitzner, the head 
organizer of the Koffee Klatch. 

Haberman testified that the charge of 
“attempting to pilfer food from a donation 
barrel” was based on an incident in which 
a homeless and hungry man had asked for 
some food from the barrel. “I told him 
no,” Haberman testified. Neither Anna 
Brooks nor the defendants were present 
during the incident, but it did not stop 
Brooks from claiming the incident was an 
“attempt to pilfer” and evidence of harass- 
ment of her. See ad oe akaey 

City Attorney John Barisone cross- 
examined defendant Becky Johnson about 
home phone numbers of members of the 
City Council listed on the flyer. “The 
flyer is dated December 1, 2000. The new 
Councilmembers (seated on November 
28th) had not yet been assigned phone 
numbers at the council offices. We used 
the number: the candidates had provided 
during the election. Some of them provid- 


ed their home phone numbers.” 

He showed her a photo of Nzane, a 
homeless Koffee Klatcher in a wheelchair 
in the lobby. “How can this door be easily 
opened with that wheelchair there?” 
Barisone asked. Johnson pointed to the 
photo. “The wheelchair is parked right 
where the Second Harvest Food Donation 
barrel had been.” 

Critics estimate the City spent over 
$12,000 prosecuting the Koffee Klatch 3 
for “stealing pens” whose estimated value, 
according to testimony by Brooks, was 
$2.10. “But they got to exclude us from 
Mayor Fitzmaurice’s office for over five 
months,” commented Norse. 

In his ruling, Judge Stevens chastised 
the defendants, claiming it was “not a 
First Amendment case” but ended by rul- 
ing to dismiss the suit. He stated on record 
that the mayor could post rules regulating 
conduct in the office. 

Courtwatcher Rabbi Chayim Levin 
praised Stevens’ decision as: “A victory 
for the First Amendment and a victory for 
homeless activists everywhere.” 


To contact Becky Johnson, e-mail: wmnof- 
stl@cruzio.com 
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Will the Real Welfare Cheats Please Stand Up? 


from page eight 


with case management, skills training, 
and job placement assistance. However, 
its reputation as a service provider has 
come under criticism. In Baltimore, for 
example, where the company won a 
three-year contract to collect child sup- 
port, Lockheed “failed to meet perfor- 
mance goals” in its first year. In 
California, the company and the state 
“mutually agreed to cancel a contract for 
Lockheed Martin to build a computer- 
ized tracking system for collecting child 
support [when] the system’s projected 
costs had skyrocketed — from $99 mil- 
lion to $277 million.” 


AMERICA WORKS:— OR DOES IT? 


Founded in 1984 as a private for-prof- 
it company by Peter Cove and Lee 
Bowes, America Works has become 
another company eagerly sharing in the 
welfare privatization boom, with con- 
tracts in New York City, Albany, N.Y., 
Baltimore, Indianapolis and Miami. 
According to its website, its mission is to 
“change peoples lives by lifting them 
from welfare dependency into the pro- 
ductive world of employment.” 

The company’s founders believe that 
poor work habits are major obstacles to 
the long-term unemployed. Attaining and 
keeping jobs requires knowing how to be 
“on time and reliable, take direction and 
behave appropriately.” It is this “tough 
love” approach or “boot-camp-style job . 
readiness” welfare-to-work services that 
has made America Works the darling of 
New York Mayor Rudolph Giuliani, who 
made cutting the welfare rolls the center- 
piece of his administration. 

Giuliani ‘raised some eyebrows a year 
ago,” according to The New York Times’ 
Jason DeParle, by bringing the above- 
mentioned Jason Turner “one of the: 


from page 13 


fund new housing and provide low inter- 
est rate loans to ensure affordability. 

3. Officials must also gain credit from 
private financial institutions and devel- 
opers to build affordable housing, partic- 
ularly from new developers. 

‘4.Community development agencies 
must be created to administer the pro- 
gram with the ability to finance loans 
which would enable working people and 
people on fixed incomes to form cooper- 
atives and build cooperative housing 
through cooperative and nonprofit loans. 

5. Renovate and reconstruct aban- 
doned and unused housing and buildings 
that are cost effective for those purposes. 

. 6. Implement laws like the proposed 
Just Cause ordinance to give rights to 
renters who represent 80 percent of the 
area’s population. Seattle’s Just Cause 
Ordinance is a very good example and 
has been tried and tested constitutionally. 

7. Implement Resident Ownership and 
| Management for public housing. 

8. Enforce the Community 
Reinvestment Act, which if enforced 
properly, would mitigate gentrification. 


These measures would increase the 
supply of housing and reduce the demand, 
and would reduce rental rates. The goal is 
to reduce the cost of living index and raise 
the standard of living and quality of life 
overall. An increase in housing will 
reduce overall demand and will also 
relieve the present demands on the cheap- 
est, most affordable housing for low- 
income families, seniors, and students. — 

Teachers, nurses, civil servants and 
other endangered yet necessary social 
infrastructure professionals could join 
together for their own housing develop- 


- Dunlea says that the company “focuses 


- with the state to place AFDC recipients 


Oakland Activist’s Proposal to Build New Housing 


dollars for the East Bay alone, in order to 


nation’s most uncompromising critics of 
public assistance,” on board to run the 
city’s welfare agency. “Turner, a veteran 
of Wisconsin’s anti-welfare campaign, 
designed his first welfare plan in junior 
high school, and he has been refining his 
craft ever since.” America Works’ 
approach has received considerable posi- 
tive coverage in the mainstream media. 
The Hunger Action Network’s Mark 


on finding entry-level positions such as 
receptionists, secretary, mail-room clerk, 
word processor, cashier, security or ware- 
house worker, [with] a typical annual 
salary range from $15,500 to $18,000.” 
An often-voiced criticism about 
America Works is that it skims off the 
best potential clients and disregards the 
hardcore cases. “For example,” says 
Dunlea, “a worker who has a family 
emergency and fails to comply with an 
attendance policy — far stricter than in 
most workplaces — is typically kicked 
out of the program.” 
A 1996 audit by New York State 
Comptroller H. Carl McCall pointed out 
that America Works was under contract 


in private-sector, unsubsidized jobs. The 
company was paid by the state when a 
client either: “(a) enrolled in the pro- 
gram, or (b) was placed in a job by the 
program, or (c) retained the job for at 
least 90 days.” Dunlea cites an AFSCME 
report claiming that America Works has 
received more than $1 million from New 
York State “for people who never found 
jobs and for placements that never 
became permanent.” 


These articles on welfare reform by Bill 
Berkowitz were written for the Working 
Assets website. Check out their large roster 
of investigative reports and progressive 
columnists at: www.workingforchange.com, 


ment. When one considers the foreign 
aid and most favored nation status given 
to foreigners and corrupt governments, 
U.S. citizens should be able to expect 
and receive the same VIP treatment from 
their own government. 

The phasing out of subsidized housing 
as a national policy will save billions in 
the future and empower real communi- | 
ties that people have a vested interest in 
maintaining and improving. It will give 
low-income persons a means to save and | 
gain an equity, or invest in education for 
upward mobility. 

We must work to relieve the burden 
on seniors by the same means, and 
reduce the legal definition of what is a 
senior to age 55 and over. Defining a 
senior as someone 65 years and over, 
which is the entire life expectancy of 
millions of average Americans, is a de 
facto denial of any social benefits to the 
elderly. Are we saying no one is elderly 
until they drop dead? Any survivors eli- 
gible for housing at that time will preside 
over a death watch, having been weak- | 
ened by the gauntlet of neglect. 

To the officers of power, it must be 
understood that their empowerment is 
based on the will of the people. These 
may seem to be radical steps that may not 
sit well with party machines and soft 
money contributors who finance the cam- 
paigns and even choose the candidates. 

Yet even those times are changing, 
Mr. Mayor. Here is a message to Mayor 
Jerry Brown from the Streets: Be a real 
leader and take a real stand with real 
solutions. Make Oakland a real success 
story and not a facade of prosperity — 
but with liberty and justice for all. 
Husayn Sayfuddiyn is an Oakland poet and 
housing activist, a volunteer at St. Mary’s 
Center, and a frequent Street Spirit contributor. 
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THE HOMELESS HOROSCOPE 
by Nate Bernhardt 


CANCER (June 21- July 22) 

Congratulations! You will make a fortune when you 
invent frozen beer on a stick and call it the “Pabstsicle.” 
LEO (July 23 - August 22) 

Gentrification is when you switch from labor pools to 
swimming pools. Too bad you’re stuck cleaning them. 
VIRGO (August 23 - September 22) 

Bad break, Virgo. You’ ll be convicted of assaulting a cop 
after he testifies that you struck his foot with your crotch. 
LIBRA (September 23 - October 23) 

Time to lighten up on the drinking, Libra: Real men 
don’t vomit quiche. 

SCORPIO (October 24 - November 22) 

Kudos! You'll be elected governor of California after vow- 
ing to build a solar-powered electric chair that can fry 
PG&E’s CEO even during a rolling power blackout. 
SAGITTARIUS (November 23 - December 21) 
You’ll know you're truly gentrified when the cyclone 
fence’s barbed wire always leans away from you. 


CAPRICORN (December 22 - January 19) 
| You get so many tickets for illegal camping, you and your 
| buddies start a Skid Row Scout Troop. Cops still bust you, 
| but now you at least get a merit badge for each arrest! 


AQUARIUS (January 20 - February 18) 

You start a new advertising campaign. “Rats: The Other 
White Meat.’ But your landlord doubles the rent, claim- 
ing his flop hotel is stocked with “gourmet food items.” 


PISCES (February 19 - March 20) 
There once was a tenant named Matt,/ Kicked out by a landlord so fat,/ 
| Now he pushes a cart/ So he can’t ride on BART/ Both feet are now perfectly flat! 


ARIES (March 21- April 19) 

Mellow out, Taurus. Just because your landlord evicted you, that’s no reason to throw 
dead rats onto his property. Especially when live ones will cause far greater problems. 
TAURUS (April 20 - May 20) 

You qualify for the Miss Homeless USA contest, but blow it in the swimsuit competition 
when your glass eye falls out and you spend 5 minutes digging it out of your cleavage. 
GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) 


Legal troubles await. You suspect you might’ ve done something wrong when the judge 
sentences you to 30 days of being dipped head-first into the deepest of doo-doo. 
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from page one 


shed some light on just how widespread 


these problems are and. provide Congress - 


with some insight as to how to ePreyent 
future misuse and abuse of public funds.” 


A GOLD RUSH. BY CORPORATIONS 


Sandy Felder, Public’ Sector Coordinator 
for SEIU, a union representing public 
employees, told Covert Action Quarterly in 
1996 that “this [welfare reform] is one of 
the biggest corporate grabs in history. 
Welfare reform was the most powerful 
bomb yet to be dropped on America’s 
already shredded social safety net.” 

Mark Dunlea, executive director of the 
Hunger Action Network of New York, 
predicted that “the privatization of wel- 
fare-related social services... will mean a 
massive handoff from government to the 
private sector.” 

“The federal government turned over 
$16 billion in TANF money to the states 
without setting any federal standards for 
privatization,” Cecilia Perry, public policy 
analyst for AFSCME, told me in late 
December. The early contracts in 
Wisconsin were particularly egregious in 
that they were based on setting “perverse 
incentives aimed at reducing caseloads 
and making huge profits.” 

Privatization, as touted by its supporters, 
was to be the guiding hand of welfare 
reform. It was supposed to convert bloated 
federal and state bureaucracies into stream- 
lined and cost-effective corporate providers 
of services. Privatizers held that private 
companies would also administer welfare 
regulations more stringently and accurately, 
deliver more timely and efficient services, 
and only to the “deserving” poor. 

At the same time, the private sector 
would save money for taxpayers. Private 


JCompaniss’ competing for contracts | 


promised states they would dramatically 
reduce welfare rolls. Indeed, this is the 
one area they have been successful. But at 
what cost, and to whom? 


‘THE DISAPPEARED AMERICANS’ 


_Just what is going on here? Learning 
about the impact of the privatization of 
welfare is extremely difficult. Even 
Congress, judging from Congressmen 
Kleczka and Barrett’s request for infor- 
mation, has little idea what’s really been 
going on with these programs. Devolution 
of welfare services from the federal gov- 
ernment to the states allows states to be 
negligent or just plain uninterested in 
tracking the results of its programs. 

Frances Fox Piven, Distinguished 
Professor of Political Science and 
Sociology at the Graduate Center of New 
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The Poverty-Industrial Complex 


York City University, noted that “when 
the Massachusetts welfare department was 
told that one in three of the people leaving 
welfare was unemployed, their response 
was to stop collecting information on why 
people were leaving the rolls.” 

“There has been no comprehensive 
accounting of the impact on former wel- 
fare recipients who have been reformed 
out of the federal safety net,” writes 


_ Village Voice columnist Nat Hentoff. 


_ For some time, Minnesota Senator Paul 
Wellstone has been trying to convince his 


opportunity to purchase health ce 
pone their employers.. 

+ Welfare recipients often have a 
oe need for ongoing health coverage 


due to mental health issues, physical 


impairments that limit their ability to 
work, and substance abuse problems. 

« In many states, families’ unmet med- 
ical needs increased markedly after leav- 
ing welfare. 

« The demand for emergency food 
assistance. grew in 1999 to the highest 
level since 1992. 

+ 21 percent of requests for emergency 
food assistance were unable to be met. 


Minnesota Senator Paul Wellstone said welfare reform has 
created ‘a new class of people, disappeared Americans — 
many of whom are children. The anecdotal evidence and 
partial statistics now coming out should give us pause....”” 


colleagues to pass legislation to shine the 
light on the real effects of welfare reform. 
There’s “a new class of people,” Sen. 
Wellstone tells Hentoff, “disappeared 
Americans — many of whom are children. 
The anecdotal evidence and partial statistics 
now coming out should give us pause.... 
We need to find out, in some rigorous and 
systematic way, what is really happening’ 
after people lose their Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families benefits. 

The scarcity of government-supplied 
information has made it incumbent upon 
welfare rights groups, human rights orga- 
nizations and independent research groups 
to take on the task of gathering data and 
drawing conclusions about the first few 
years of welfare “reform,” especially in 
terms of the impact of privatization. 


HARM TO MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 
A lot of what we know doesn’t sound 


> 'goods Welfare “reform” hasbeen ‘particu- 


larly difficult for single mothers and their 
children. The Impact Research Team at the 
Oakland-based Data Center looked at two 
studies, Health Care After Welfare: an 
Update of Findings from State-Leaver 
Studies from the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities, August, 2000, and A 
Status Report on Hunger and 
Homelessness in America’s Cities 1999, by 
the United States Conference of Mayors, 
December, 1999, and discovered that: 


+ In most states roughly one out of every 
two parents in families that left welfare, and 
more than one of every three children in 
these families, have lost Medicaid. _ 

+ In most states, more than one in five 
children is uninsured after leaving welfare. 

‘@ Fewer than half the families that 
leave welfare for work are offered the 


+ 67 percent of adults requesting food 
assistance were employed — city officials 
identified low-paying jobs as a leading 
cause of the need for aid. 

«+ The demand for emergency shelter 
grew at the fastest rate since 1994. 

+ About 37 percent of the requests by 
homeless families for emergency shelter 
were unmet. 

_ 21 percent of the homeless popula- 
tion is employed. 

« The homeless population is estimated 
at 50 percent African American, 31 per- 
cent white, 13 percent Hispanic, 4 percent 
Native American and 2 percent Asian. 

+ Requests for assisted housing by 
low-income families and individuals 
increased in 1999 — only 21 percent of 
those eligible are currently being assisted. 


Families USA, a national health con- 
sumer group, reports that the majority of 
those thrown off the welfare rolls were 
children under the age of 19. A September 
14, 2000, news release from the Institute 
for Public Accuracy, a Washington, D.C.- 
based group making progressive view- 
points available to the mainstream media, 
cited comments from longtime welfare 
activists. Frances Fox Piven notes that “it 
is really no feat, and no accomplishment, 
to cut the welfare roles unless poverty 
among single mothers and their children 
is also reduced.” 

Gwendolyn Mink, Professor of Politics 
at the University of California at Santa 
Cruz and author of Welfare’s End, said 
“three years after leaving welfare, the 
median income even among employed 
former recipients was only $10,924 — 
well below the poverty line. The hardest 
hit are women of color and their children: 
welfare reform has had an unmistakable 


Five Years of Injustice 
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dren and their parents, and 32 percent of 
the adults were employed. 


The effects of welfare reform continue 
to unfold. The U.S. Census Bureau reports 
that in 1999, 32 million Americans, 
including 12 million children, lived in 
poverty, despite strong growth in the 
economy. While more than half of former 
recipients are now employed, many fami- 
lies still face significant barriers to 
employment. The findings challenge leg- 
islators and state policymakers to examine 
traditional attitudes toward poverty and 
so-called “welfare-to-work”’ programs. 

Many organizations advocate similar 
reforms that include: 


1. Reward states for reducing poverty 
rates, not welfare rolls. 

2. Establish federal requirements and 
accountability mechanisms that cover eli- 
gibility, benefit levels, sanctions, services 
and follow-up. 

3. Consider the problems of women 


who are survivors of domestic violence. 

4. Restore benefits to eligible families, 
regardless of immigration status. 

5. Replicate policies that have proved 
effective in lifting families out of DMI 
including: 

+ Increase the minimum wage as a first 
step toward establishing a living wage. 

+ Expand the earned income tax credit; 

+ Increase access to post- Seed ArY. 
education; 

Increase access to affordable, quality 
child care; 

* Increase transportation, rent, mort- 
gage and/or utility subsidies; and 

+ Replace arbitrary time-limits with 
case-by-case timelines that acknowledge 
the multiple barriers many families face. 

As an organization grounded in Quaker 
beliefs, American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) respects the dignity 
and worth of every person. Consequently 
a view that blames individuals for these 
economic realities is morally unaccept- 
able. AFSC embraces a vision that 
addresses the structural causes of poverty: 
low-wage jobs, lack of universal health 


care, domestic violence and inadequate 
public education, among others. Low- 
wage jobs without benefits are not the 
answer to ending poverty. 

“The challenge, as proven by the 
results over the past five years, is to 
develop a system that works to end pover- 
ty — not one that simply pushes individu- 
als off welfare rolls. We must work 
toward a caring and equitable society,” 
Kurtz states. 

The compilation report, entitled 
Everyone is Deserving: A Toolkit on 
TANF Reauthorization and Welfare 
Reform, is designed to be a hands-on 
resource for organizations entering the 
debate on welfare reform:'For more infor- 
mation, contact Kathryn Kurtz, at (215) 
241-7125, or see the web description at 
http://www.afsc.org/. 


The American Friends Service Committee 
is a Quaker organization that includes people 
of various faiths who are committed to social 
justice, peace and humanitarian service. Its 
work is based on the belief in the worth of 
every person and faith in the power of love to 
overcome violence and injustice. 
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disparate racial impact.” 
In What Government Can Do: ee 
With Poverty and Inequality (University 


-Chicago Press), political scientists 


Benjamin Page and James Simmons, 
write: “An analysis of 21 state reports 
found that most former welfare recipients 
— even those who were working — were 
still poor; many had trouble paying for 
Citing an Urban 
Institute study; Page and Simmons report 
that “about one-third were back on wel- 
fare within a year or two. About 25 per- 
cent of those who stayed off welfare had 


‘no-one in the family working, one-third 


had to skip meals or cut back on food.” 

The Children’s Defense Fund and the 
National Coalition for the Homeless also 
found “only a small fraction (8 percent) of 
former welfare recipients’ new jobs paid 
above poverty wages — most paid far 
below — and extreme child poverty was 
increasing even at a time of economic 
expansion.” 

In their haste to cleanse their welfare 
rolls, states are failing to fulfill their legal 
obligations to inform the poor of their 
rights. Author Karen Houpert, writing in 
The Nation, examines this dirty little 
secret: “Safeguards written into the law — 
like making sure a family has health 
insurance, food stamps and daycare... 
have gone largely unenforced. What has 
evolved instead is a system that pretends 
to offer such things but in practice with- 
holds them with alarming frequency, vast- 
ly expanding the ranks of the working 
poor.” In states like South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Florida and New York, abus- 
es of the law are so egregious that “former 
welfare recipients and applicants have 
filed lawsuits against them for refusing to 
give Medicaid and food stamp applica- 
tions to eligible families.” 

The privatization of welfare services 


_ has resulted in numerous examples of the 


erosion of services. Many programs are 
seriously under-staffed and there is a woe- 
ful lack of public accountability. There 


are an increasing number of local stories — 


exposing corporate misdeeds under the 
“cost of doing business” — the amount of 
money corporations spend to wine, dine 
and pay off the principals involved in 
making decisions about awarding con- 
tracts. The public gets what it’s paying for 
— poorly run welfare services in ee 
hands of large corporations. 2 = 


‘See page 8 for Part Il of this al 2 Will 


the Real Welfare Cheats Stand Up.” Bill 
Berkowitz is a freelance writer covering con- 
servative movements. He is a featured colum- 
nist at Working Assets’ website: workingfor- 
change.com. 


MIDNIGHT 
by Claire J. Baker 


Dirty hands! 

Under all the grime, grit, 

scars of street living, 

stains of another hard night 
there are prints on those 

sad fingers, on each smudgy palm 
a distinctive lifeline — 

a story, hints of past glory 
longing to be reborn. But 

it’s too far to walk to the ocean 
at midnight with a bar of soap. 


cloverleaf dawns 
by Randy Fingland 

under overpasses 

is where there’s space to gather 
get a safe fire going 

hollow out enough room 
through the chill night 

to feel comfortable in 

until the new sun 

lights the world 

for a ready set 

of well-rested eyes 
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Faith-Based Bonanza 


from page six 


from the administration than liberals 
might ever hope to achieve. He told con- 
servatives to “get real” and get out in the 
streets. “It’s fine to fret about ‘hijacked 
faith,’” he lectured, “but to many brothers 
and sisters who are desperately minister- 
ing to those needs of those who the rest of 
us in this prosperous society have left 
behind, such frets would persuade more 
and rankle less if they were backed by 
real human and financial help.” 

He reminded them the Constitution 
“requires the government to give equal 
access to all religious groups and nonreli- 
gious groups seeking federal money.” 


DIVVYING UP THE GOODIES 


Groups such as the Hari Krishnas and 
the Nation of Islam have been receiving 
taxpayer dollars for years. Laurie 


Goodstein, in The New York Times, points © 


out the International Society of Krishna 
Consciousness has “received millions of 
dollars in government contracts to run a 
network of services, including a shelter 
for homeless veterans, transition homes 
for recovering addicts and [a] halfway 
house for parolees.” 

Mose Durst of Berkeley, former 
national president of the Unification 


“Church, told reporters: “You have to open 
“it to all religions or no religions.” 


According to Goodstein, both the 
Unification Church and the Church of 
Scientology are preparing to stake claims 
on these funds. “You will see us involved 
in any area where we can partner in practi- 
cal projects with the government,” the Rev. 
Phillip D. Schanker, the Unification 
Church’s vice president for public affairs, 
told Goodstein. The Church of Scientology 


plans to apply for funds to support its drug | 


rehabilitation and literacy programs. 


gram’s critics, offering assurances they 
will do everything possible to make sure 
religion and social services are kept sepa- 
rate. While temporarily assuaging secular 
organizations, this is not what fundamen- 
talist Christian groups hoped to hear. 


THE BELL RINGS FOR ROUND TWO 


In late-April, a second round of advo- 
cacy and opposition began with a series of 


_ high-profile events. On April 24, accord- 


ing to GayToday.com,, a coalition of reli- 


gious leaders, organized by Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State 


and the Coalition Against Religious 


Unwaged Workers 


from page seven 


seeing since the late 1970s. 

What should we do? First, we should 
stop collecting income tax from persons 
earning less than the poverty level. (I 
would like to see the first $25,000 of the 
income of small businesses and small 
farms tax-free, in order to encourage small 
enterprises, and at least the first $15,000 of 
all waged workers’ salaries tax-free, or 
perhaps $25-30,000 per couple). 

Second, let us find a way to record the 
hours worked by unwaged caregivers. 
Then let us pay each caregiver perhaps 
$10 per hour for care work. This could 
include raising children, doing house- 
work, providing transportation, caring 
for older persons, caring for develop- 
mentally disabled persons, doing the 
shopping for the infirm, and so on. 

If a father spends four hours per day 
at caring for a school-age child, adds up 
to $14,600 per year. A great side effect 
of this approach may well be to eliminate 
the need for much assisted-living care in 
institutions for older persons and to also 
cut down greatly on the need for daycare 


STREET SPIRIT 
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Discrimination, held a Capitol Hill press 
conference to “unveil a letter signed by 
over 850 members of the clergy express- 
ing strong reservations about the main 
aspects” of the Bush initiative. 

The House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
the Constitution began holding hearings 


on “charitable choice” issues. 


Rep. J.C. Watts (R-Okla.) and Sen. 
Rick Santorum (R-Pa.) co-chaired an invi- 
tation-only Faith-Based Summit in 
Washington, D.C., for clergy. This 
Republican party-backed event drew sev- 
eral hundred clergy, many of them 
African-American. The event also result- 
ed in protests from gay and lesbian orga- 
nizations outraged over the appointment 
of the Rev. .Lou Sheldon of the 


from glowing anecdotes to empirical data, 
even Dilulio, director of the Office of 
Faith-Based and Community Initiatives, 
doubts there is evidence religious pro- 
grams perform more successfully than 
non-religious programs. 

Byron K. Johnson, a University of 
Pennsylvania criminologist who works 
with the Center for Research on Religion 
and Urban Society, a think tank started by 
Dilulio, also has his doubts. Johnson told 
The New York Times: “We've created an 
office out of anecdotes.” Johnson has 
been an adjunct fellow at the Manhattan 
Institute, one of the conservative think 
tanks pushing a greater role for religion 
and religious organizations in civic 
affairs, and he had passionately argued 


When the conversation turns from glowing anecdotes to 
empirical data, even Dilulio, director of the Office of 
Faith-Based and Community Initiatives, doubts there is 
evidence religious programs perform more successfully 


than non-religious programs. 


Traditional Values Coalition, who is viru- 
lently anti-gay, and the equally controver- 
sial, anti-gay, former Green Bay Packer 
Reggie White, as advisers to the White 
House-supported summit. ; 
In another development, | the 
Associated Press reported that the newly 
formed Good Works Coalition has plans 
to “spend $250,000 over the next two 
months lobbying for the Bush plan” by 
airing a TV ad “in Mississippi and South 
Dakota, home states of the Senate 
Republican and Democratic leaders.”’ The 
ads say: “Good works are happening 
throughout America today — feeding the 
body and the soul, treating the head and 
the heart, fighting addiction with support 
of friends and faith.” It encourages view- 


_ers to contact their members of Congress. 
“ “Eberly responded to'some’ of the pro- Se eee 


~ WHERE’S THE BEEF? _ 

One of the unasked questions in the 
debate over faith-based initiatives is “Do 
they really work?” Thus far, there is very 
little empirical evidence they do. Moving 
into the second round of the battle, lack of 
empirical evidence is beginning to show. 

There are many groups such as the 
Good Works Coalition supporting faith- 
based solutions to social needs. While 
these organizations make all sorts of 
unsubstantiated claims of successes, in 
reality, there appears to be no proof these 
programs are any more effective than sec- 
ular ones. When the conversation turns 


for children. It would be a positive gain 
to have families and other loved ones 
caring for both children and elders. 

_ We would have to build in safeguards 
against having children solely to qualify 
as a caregiver (such as no increased 
income for a third child; perhaps also the 
dependent deduction on the income tax 
can be phased out after a second child). 

The federal government can certainly 
afford such a compensation plan: by elim- 
inating corporate welfare; by restoring 
corporate and upper-income taxes to pre- 
Reagan levels; by tremendous savings in 
education, juvenile detention, probation, 
prisons, rehabilitation, and police work; 
by huge savings in the social welfare sys- 
tem; and by savings in long-term care of 
the elderly and handicapped. 

And for all you conservatives out 
there, remeniber that paying people for 
work performed is not a form of social- 
ism, but a great example of free enter- 
prise capitalism at work. 


Professor Jack D. Forbes, Powhatan- 
Delaware, is a Native American Studies 
Professor at the University of.Calitornia, Davis, 
and the author of Columbus and Other 
Cannibals, Red Blood, Africans and Native 
Americans, Aztecas Del Norte and other books. 


“religious belief is a proven and powerful 
tool in combating community problems.” 

Johnson now seems to be changing his 
tune: “From the left to the right, everyone 
assumes that faith-based programs work. 
Even the critics of Dilulio and his office 
haven’t denied that. We hear that and just 
sit back and laugh. In terms of empirical 
evidence that they work, it’s pretty much 
nonexistent.” 

Dr. David Reingold of the Indiana 
University School of Public and 
Environmental Affairs, is another 
researcher skeptical of so-called successes 
of faith-based programs. He says, “It’s an 
extreme exaggeration to say that religious 
organizations are more effective.” He com- 
pares the results of faith-based initiatives 

. with school voucher programs in that both 
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“When these building crumble,” he 
said, “when the deferred maintenance 
catches up, the preschool and the prison 
ministry and the day-care center and the 
after-school latchkey learning program... 
crumble and go away, too.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer reported | 
that Dilulio hopes “to challenge a 1995 
administrative ruling which banned the 
use of federal National Park Service 
preservation money for rehabilitating or 
maintaining any religious properties.” 
Dilulio also said President Bush wants to 
create a “compassionate capital fund” to 
make grants to religious institutions for 
“infrastructure improvements.” 

The American Atheists website reports 
Dilulio is the first government official to 
attempt linking “public funding and the 
new faith-based initiative to the ‘problem’ 
of deteriorating churches and other houses 
of worship.” Dilulio has advocated govern- 
mental support for rehabbing churches 
since Partners for Sacred Places issued its 
Sacred Places At Risk study in 1997. The 


Philadelphia Inquirer also reported Dilulio 


has said the study’s findings “helped lead 
to Bush’s faith-based agenda.” 

Round two plunges Bush’s faith-based 
initiative into yet more controversy. If 
these conflicts continue, the conservative 
faith-based crowd might be moved to try a 
different set of tactics. Through the use of 
the community development block grant 
program, conservatives might add lan- 
guage into legislation allowing money for 
rehabilitation of religious buildings. The 
flip side for conservatives is this would 
once again be an open invitation to the 
Moonies, Krishnas and Scientologists to 
rehab their. properties as well. 

Marvin Olasky,. Bush’s relatively 
unknown “compassionate conservatism” 
guru, summed up the Christian Right’s 
concerns about faith-based initiatives dur- 


_,ing an appearance at the conservative 


-varerself-seleetiveAccording)toyReingold, 2; think tank, the, Heritage Foundation, last 


religious institutions “are more likely to 
limit and filter the clientele they serve.” 
Will the homeless and hungry be required 
to profess faith before being allowed to stay 
in shelters or eat at soup kitchens? 


MONEY FOR BUILDINGS, NOT PEOPLE 


In another troubling, underreported 
development, Dilulio, in an early April 
speaking engagement in Philadelphia held 
by the little-known Partners for Sacred 
Places, called for taxpayer money to be 
used for rehabilitating thousands of 
churches and other religion-affiliated 
structures throughout the country. 


Crisis in Welfare Reform 
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nize and bargain collectively. 

+ Documentation of the situation of 
people who leave the welfare rolls, in 
order to determine whether they have 
found jobs, have been able to keep the 
jobs, and have moved out of poverty. 

«+ Availability of quality affordable 
(or free) and accessible child care and 
elder care, as needed. The workforce of 
child care workers must receive livable 
wages and employment benefits. 

+ Assurance of health benefits as 
needed, including Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI) coverage for children with 
disabilities. 

« Provision of transportation to work 
sites and child care sites. 

« Availability of education at all lev- 
els, from literacy to post-secondary. 

+ Establishment and enforcement of 
effective worker anti-displacement rules 
to assure that current workers are not 
fired and replaced by welfare recipients. 

«+ Government support of community 
economic development. 

« Maintenance of a true safety net for 


_ assistance, health care, decent affordable 


~ grams, means-tested or otherwise, may 


_year. In order for any faith-based initiative 

to succeed, Olasky said the battle must be 
fought by Christian ground troops defying 
the heavy artillery unleashed by nonbe- 
lievers. For Christians to create what then- 
candidate George W. Bush termed 
“armies of compassion” who will trans- 
form America, they must maintain their 
most potent weapon: the power of prayer. 


Research assistance by Greg Paroff.. 


Bill Berkowitz is a freelance writer cover- 
ing conservative movements. He is .a featured 
columnist at Working Assets’ website work- 
ingforchange.com. 


those who work in the home caring for 
children or elderly or disabled family 
members, or for whom no jobs are avail- 
able. The safety net must include food 


housing, and adequate income. 
«+ Guarantees that no federal pro- 


be permitted to single out immigrants for 
exclusion. | 

«+ Elimination of the arbitrary five- 
year lifetime limit of public assistance, 
regardless of need. 

« Support for everyone to live above 
the poverty line. 


AFSC is committed to the struggle for 
these changes. We pledge to work along- 
side those directly affected by this crisis 
to assure that their voices are strongly 
heard in the movement toward a society 
that honors all its people and values the 
contributions they can make. 


This statement of the AFSC Board of. 
Directors on welfare reform was published in 
the new AFSC compilation report: Everyone 
is Deserving: A Toolkit on TANF 
Reauthorization and Welfare Reform. For 
more information on this Toolkit, contact 
Kathryn Kurtz at (215) 241-7125 or see the 
web description at http://www.afsc.org 
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“We are demanding basic human 
rights,” she said. “Human rights have 
never been won without a fight. If you 
think about the French Revolution, it was 
not just driven by principles of liberty and 
democracy; it was driven by the fact that 
there was no bread to eat, and when the 
queen said to let people eat cake, we 
know what happened. If you think of the 
Zapatistas in Chiapas, their struggle was 
launched because they were asking for the 
basic human right to food.” 

“So this is a fight for economic human 
rights for all and in this country as long as 
it preaches human rights abroad. But as 
long as the government of this country 
does not acknowledge the right to food, 
the right to housing, the right to Social 
Security of every American, it can only 
remain an aspiration for every Indian, 
every Filipina, every Mexican. We have 
to fight this battle in the belly of the beast 
and that’s what this bus tour is all about.” 

Darren Noy, coordinator of the BOSS 
Community Organizing Team, said that 
the new development plan launched in 
Oakland by Mayor Jerry Brown will “lead 
to further and further violations of peo- 
ple’s human rights to housing.” 

Jerry Brown is championing a so-called 
10K plan that would build expensive hous- 


ing in downtown Oakland to lure in 10,000 
affluent new residents, a move that is inex- | 


tricably coupled with the ongoing displace- 
ment of poor and homeless people, low- 
income hotels and homeless services. 
Brown’s effort has been denounced by the 
entire spectrum of Oakland housing agen- 
eies, tenants sroups and homeless Service 
providers, who charge that Brown is pur- 
posely presiding over the wholesale dislo- 
cation of poor people from the city. 

Noy said, “The downtown Oakland 
area has one of the area’s largest collec- 
tions of special-needs and low-income 
housing in the East Bay. The plan for that 
area is very simple. You bring 10,000 
new residents who make $60,000 a year 
or more in, and you kick everybody else 
out. And you put them out on the street. 
You kick them out of town. You send 
them to the morgue. You send the police 
after them when they’re homeless and you 
tell them, guess what? Your existence is 
illegal because you’re not allowed to 
sleep outside, because it’s against the law 
and we drive folks out. That’s the plan. 

“What we’re trying to do with this tour 
is show people how it’s happening. We 
went to the Royal Hotel and the 
Westerner Hotel, two single-room-occu- 
pancy hotels that are being shut down by 
the city as part of the development plan. 
We looked at the fact that from July of 
1998 until March of 2000, 1,523 individu- 
als in Oakland were evicted with no 
cause, on 30-day, no-cause evictions and 
51 percent of those are African American. 
What does that mean? It means that peo- 
ple are getting booted out of their homes 
for no reason whatsoever except that the 
landlords want to raise the rent.” 

Noy called on the gathering to work 
for a more just and humane Oakland that 
includes all its diverse residents, one that 
welcomes and nurtures the poorest resi- 
dents instead of driving them out with 
eviction notices and hotel demolitions. 

“Today on the tour we went by the 
Rosa Parks House, and we went by the 
Hamilton Apartments,” Noy said. “And 
we saw how transitional housing and sin- 
gle-room-occupancy hotels with support 
services, can actually lead to a city in 
which there is community, in which poor 
people, disabled people, and low-income 


“The Bal Lady” 


people have a place to live, have the ser- 
vices they need, and in which there isn’t a 
deterioration of the downtown area. 

“So the final message is really simple. 
Jerry Brown has publicly said that you 
either have gentrification or slumification. 
We say, “No, there is another alternative.’ 
Places like Rosa Parks House, places like 
the Hamilton Apartments show that there 
is an alternative. And we’re saying to him 
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other mother in this country, and we’ ve 
got to stop telling ourselves that somehow 
we're different from everybody else. 
We’re no different. They’re just a pay- 
check or two away from ending up home- 
less. They’re just a healthcare crisis away 
or a firing away, or their various different 
social service programs didn’t get funded 
and.they end up in line with us at the food 


- kitchen. There is no us and them. As long 


“You bring 10,000 new residents who make $60,000 a year or 
more in, and you kick everybody else out. And you put them 
out on the street. You kick them out of town. You send them 
to the morgue. You send the police after them when they’re_ ; 


homeless and you tell them: ‘Your existence is illegal...’ ” 
— Darren Noy, BOSS Community Organizing Team 


and we’re getting the message out loud 
and clear that we’re ready to fight that. 
We’re willing to fight that, and we will 
control our community.” 

Cheri Hankala, director of the 
Kensington Welfare Rights Union, said, 
“No longer can we sit and hear the stories 
of one mother after another that has no 
place to sleep. We must begin to step for- 
ward and house these families that are 
homeless. And when people step forward 
and talk about not having any food tonight 
we need to join together as a community 
and figure out how to feed them tonight.” 

Hankala called for direct action: “We 
are teaching homeless brothers and sisters 
how to build encampments, how to take 
over abandoned houses, and how to dis- 
tribute the surplus food that exists in our 
country. We cannot wait. Homelessness is 
like a gaping wound. You can’t tell some- 
one who has a gaping wound to sit in line 
until their name is called. You can’t tell a 
woman that’s raising her child in a shelter 
that she can just be patient and that she 
needs to work on her life skills. 

“My mother taught me growing up that 
I am somebody, and that just because I am 
poor and just because she was poor 
doesn’t mean she loved us any less, didn’t 
mean that she didn’t work as hard as any 


as I can be homeless in America, anybody 
else could be homeless in America.” 

Berkeley Mayor Shirley Dean spoke in 
support of Food First’s work for human 
rights, and said that human rights begin at 
home. “With 158,000 people living in 
poverty in Alameda County, it is shocking 
to know that 20,000 of them live in 
Berkeley,’ Dean said. “I always think of 
Berkeley as a pretty affluent town, and yet 
we have 1,200 homeless in Berkeley. That 
is totally unacceptable. 

“When you think about what we’re 
going to face in the next four years, we 
can’t get a decent minimum wage, when 
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we can’t get medical care for people who 
are uninsured or even a patients’ bill of 
rights, when we can’t get enough afford- 
able housing, when we can’t afford to pay 
our teachers’ salaries, and now we’re 
shackled with rising energy costs, and the 
President refuses to do anything about it, 
that is unacceptable. 

“We have now been told that there is 
nothing that can be done to cap wholesale 
energy prices that are affecting all of us. 
And think about how this also affects 
agencies like BOSS and the Food Bank, 
and it’s driving the very agencies that we 
need to help solve our human problems 
out of business. And that is unacceptable 
and we’re not going to let it happen. 
We’re going to sue them. I think that the 
chairmen of the boards of these energy 
suppliers ought to face prison terms for 
what they have done.” 

The evening was topped off with a 
delicious dinner and a Ballet Folklorico 
dance performance by Maria, a young 
woman living at the BOSS Youth House 
who is a very accomplished dancer. The 


young people that evening were truly 


inspiring, because even though they have 
already felt more pain in their young lives 
than anyone should, they still have hope 
and a fighting spirit. 

The event was both educational and 
inspirational. Everyone spoke of how 
much work remains to be done, yet with a 
spirit that made you believe that every one 
of those speakers and perhaps everyone in 
that church truly will continue the fight 
for human rights and economic justice. 
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